

















THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Votume XXIX MARCH, 1934 Numssgr 6 


€ditorial 


THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The January number of the JouRNAL contained a brief notice 
of the coming meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South to be held at Memphis, Tennessee, March 29-31, 
1934. The hosts of the Association will be Southwestern, West 
Tennessee Teachers College, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Memphis. 

President Harrer presents herewith a preliminary announce- 
ment of the 


PROGRAM 


TuHurspAy, Marcu 29, a.m. MEZZANINE FLoor, HoTet PEABopy 


Registration 


Tuurspay, 11:00 a.m. Room 213, JacopEAN Room, HoTet PEABODY 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


Tuurspay, 2:00 p.m. BALL Room, Hotet PEABopy 
G. A. Harrer, University of North Carolina, Presiding 

F. S. Dunnam, University of Michigan, “What is Our Aim in Second- 
ary Latin?” 

Emma Crownover, Nashville, Tennessee, “The Clash between Clodia 
and Cicero.” 

Jessie D. Newsy, Central State Teachers College, Oklahoma, “Roman 
Coins for the Latin Teacher.” 
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L. Ricuarp Dean, Denison University, “Games of Greek and Roman 
Children.” 


H. W. Kamp, Hendrix College, “Seneca’s Appearance.” 


ALFRED W. MILpEN, University of Mississippi, “The Authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


Announcement of committees and other notices 


Tuurspay, 4:30 p.m. Room 210, Irat1an Room, Hore, PEABOpy 


Tea given by the Teachers of Latin of the City of Memphis, 
County of Shelby, and Private Schools 


Tuurspay, 5:00 p.m. Room 214, Horer Peasopy 


Meeting of State Vice Presidents 


Tuurspay, 7:00 p.m. BALL Room, Horet PEABopy 
Subscription Dinner, price $1.25 
WALTER MILLER, University of Missouri, Presiding 
Representative of the City of Memphis, Greetings. 
G. A. Harrer, University of North Carolina, Reply for the Association. 


WALTER MILLER, University of Missouri, “The Association in Its Thir- 
tieth Year.” 


Fripay, Marcu 30, 9:30 a.m. CoLttecE AupiTorIuM, STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


GERTRUDE SMITH, University of Chicago, Presiding 
Jostau B. Game, Florida State College for Women, “A Larger Service 
from Greece and Rome in American Education.” 
GracE Emery, Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
M. H. Grirrin, Oklahoma A. and M., “A Lesson from Aristotle.” 


BesstgE E. Ricuarpson, Johns Hopkins University, “How, When, and 
Where Men Grew Old in Greece.” 


IsABELLE JOHNSON, Tennessee College, “Floriculture among the Ancient 
Romans.” 


W. J. Barrie, University of Texas, “The Beauty of Heard Latin.” 


Fripay, 1:00 p.m. CottecE Dininc HALL, State TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Luncheon: All registered members of the Classical Association guests 
of State Teachers College 
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NELLIE ANGEL SMITH, State Teachers College, Presiding 


PRESIDENT J. W. BrisTEr, State Teachers College, Greetings. 
SELATIE E. Strout, Indiana University, Reply for the Association. 


Fripay, 2:30 p.m. 


Members of the Association guests of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce for drive 


Fripay, 3:30 p.m. HarpigE AUDITORIUM, SOUTHWESTERN 
EUGENE TAVENNER, Washington University, Presiding 


Epna Kirk, Pittsfield, Illinois, “Minor Rdéles in Caesar’s Drama.” 

J. P. Herronimus, University of Wisconsin, “A Thirteenth Century 
Classicist.” 

P. H. Epps, Furman University, “The Modern Woman in Ancient 
Greece.” 

R. B. STEELE, Vanderbilt University, “Dialogus de Oratoribus.” 


Fripay, 7:00 p.m. Hucu M. Neety Hatt, SouTHWESTERN 


Dinner: All registered members of the Classical Association guests of 
Southwestern 


H. J. Bassert, Southwestern, Presiding 


PRESIDENT Cuas. E. Dirent, Southwestern, Greetings. 
A. L. Bonpurant, University of Mississippi, Reply for the Association. 


Fripay, 8:30 p.m. HarpigE AUDITORIUM, SOUTHWESTERN 
A. Petzer WaGENER, College of William and Mary, Presiding 


Roy C. Fiick1ncEr, University of Iowa, “Greece Revisited” (Illustrated). 
B. L. Uttman, University of Chicago, “Recent Excavations in Rome” 
(Illustrated). 


Saturpay, Marcu 31, 9:00 a.m. Batt Room, Horet PEABopy 
Ropney P. Rosinson, University of Cincinnati, Presiding 


LeicH ALEXANDER, Oberlin College, “The Origin of Greek and Roman 
Artillery.” 

HeELeN M. Tuorsurn, High School, Memphis, Tennessee, “Nos De- 
sumus.” 

Rosert L. Lapp, Tennessee High School, Bristol, “A Professional Debt.” 
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Business Session 


SaturDAY, 12:30 p.m. Horet PEABopy 


Subscription Luncheon: For friends of the Horace celebration in 1935 


Memphis is a beautiful, southern, Mississippi River city; our 
president is providing a program of unusual promise; everything 
is attractive. Let us complete the success of the meeting with an 


exceptionally full attendance. 
W. M. 


INFORMATION 


Accommodations : Headquarters will be maintained at the Hotel Peabody: 
Single rooms, $3.00 to $5.00 per day; double rooms, $4.00 to $8.00 per 
day. Hotel Tennessee (directly opposite headquarters) : Single rooms, 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day; double rooms, $3.00 and $3.50 per day. All 
rooms have outside exposure and private baths. Hotel Claridge: Sin- 
gle rooms, $2.00; double rooms, $3.00 and $3.50. Hotel Chisca: Single 
rooms, $2.00 and upward; double rooms, $3.00 and upward. Hotel 
Gayoso: Single rooms, $2.00 and upward; double rooms, $3.50 and 
upward. 


Registration will be maintained all day Thursday at the Hotel Peabody, 
at the State Teachers College Friday morning, and at Southwestern 
Friday afternoon and evening. Mail and telegrams may be addressed 
in care of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
Hotel Peabody. 


Transportation: Memphis is served by several railroads: Illinois Central; 
Frisco; Rock Island; Southern; Missouri Pacific; Cotton Belt; 
Louisville and Nashville; Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis. 
Those planning to attend the meeting are referred to their local 
agents for rates, through Pullman accommodations, and schedules. 
The Greyhound Bus Lines, with their Memphis terminal in the 
block next to the Peabody, offer good bus connections throughout the 
country. The American Airways have an airport twenty-five minutes 
away from their down-town ticket office at the Peabody. 


Hints For TEACHERS 


The department of “Hints for Teachers” is one of the most 
important in the JouRNAL. To its pages young teachers turn for 
suggestions that may help them to make their classes more in- 
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teresting; to it more mature teachers contribute ideas that have 
been valuable to them; further, it serves as an open forum for the 
discussion of problems that come to teachers of the classics. Its 
editor is always ready to answer questions directly or through 
the pages of the JouRNAL, to give advice, or to make suggestions. 
If the department is to be useful and helpful, the members of the 
Association must cooperate with the editor by contributing 
“Hints” and discussing the suggestions offered. By such codper- 
ation “Hints for Teachers” may be made a means most potent for 
the stimulation and advancement of classical teaching. 

Dorrance $. White of the University of lowa, who for the past 
year and a half has devoted himself with zeal and efficiency to 
this department, has recently resigned. The newly appointed 
editor is Dorothy M. Bell of Oberlin, Ohio. She is a graduate of 
Oberlin College and has pursued graduate work in Smith College 
and in Teachers College, Columbia University. She has taught 
classes in Oberlin College and is at present critic teacher of Latin 
in the Oberlin high school. In this position she is responsible also 
for the practice teaching of the Latin majors in Oberlin College. 
In the Columbia Summer Session she is an assistant in Latin. 
Her training and her experience in teaching both college and sec- 
ondary Latin especially fit her to conduct this important depart- 
ment of the JOURNAL. 


ATHENS, 1934 

For a number of years the Summer Sessions of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome under the direction of Grant 
Showerman of the University of Wisconsin offered to students 
and teachers of classics a valued and much appreciated opportunity 
for gaining under skilled leadership a first-hand acquaintance with 
the topography and monuments of Rome and of Italy and for the 
study of Latin literature in its own setting. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that the Summer Session in Rome 
has been discontinued. But in place of a summer in Rome, the 
Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens is offering a six-weeks summer course in Greece, July 
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3-August 10, under the direction of Louis E. Lord of Oberlin Col- 
lege, president of the Archaeological Institute of America and past 
president of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. Teachers of Latin should know Greece as well as Italy, and 
this arrangement offers a most attractive opportunity for gaining 
an acquaintance with that fascinating country and its monuments 
and art. All the buildings and equipment of the School at Athens 
are available for the use of the summer students, and the total cost 
is very slight; for Greece is practically the only country in the 
world that one can visit with economy in the present depressed 
state of our exchange. 














SMITH’S HOTEL — A SEQUEL? 
By Payson S. WILD 


Time is a rascal, a merry old kidder! 

He has given me plenty of rope to consider 
A question so serious, as well as imperious, 
That I find myself now in a state deleterious. 


Yet Time keeps a-mocking in manner most shocking; 
He pays out more rope, he goads me to hope; 

But the more I reflect, the further I grope, 

The more do I find my query unanswered, 

My brain apoplectic, my intellect cancered. 


Let me share with you all this question perplexing; 
Mayhap some of you have found it less vexing. 

If by chance you’ve revolved it and finally solved it, 

Pro Di. Immortales! Pro CALDI TAMALES! 

I pray you remain after class and reveal 

The solution I’ve missed, though I’ve sought it with zeal. 


It’s a question as old as the wind on the wold 
That blew in the face of Neanderthal man, 
As he sat by his cave and read the Koran. 


The query is this: Quid est Veritas? |. 

Now of course I’m not asking if it’s solid or gas, 
Or what its velocity, energy, mass; 

Don’t bother with terms like electrons or protons, 
And we've nothing to do with ergs or with photons. 


I mean by the word Res Vera, the actual, 
That which is so, the real, the factual. 
For the sake of convenience we'll call it Reality, 


1 Read before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
Williamsburg, Va., April 14, 1933. To enhance the pleasure of reading the 
Sequel, one should go back to Volume xvii (1922-23) 535 ff. and reread the 
delightful record of Mr. Wild’s first visit to “Smith’s Hotel, or The Fruit of 
the Tree.” — W. M. 
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Which word philosophic includes the totality 
Of all we experience — at least so aver 
Those men of great wisdom who are and who were. 


Reality’s nature! What is it? I ask. 
Well, I leave it to you to shoulder the task 
Of answering wisely, of determining nicely. 


And now for my story, which means that, for me, 
Regarding Reality /’m still at sea! 


* * * * 


For our present purpose I should like to condense the great 
Elizabethan’s seven stages of human life into three, to-wit, (1) 
the Age of Innocence, (2) the Age of Sophistication, and (3) the 
Second Age of Innocence. I do not attempt to define either the 
time or the age limits of these periods. 

In the first lies happiness. Real and unreal are equally real. 

In the second lies regret. Only the real is real. 

In the third lies contentment. The unreal is again as real as the 
real. 

I was in the first age, the Age of Innocence, when my dear 
friend Smith came into my life. He was as real to me then as 
Odysseus, Trimalchio, Don Quixote, or David Copperfield. I 
visited Smith frequently, sat at his feet, and admired and encour- 
aged his remarkable experiments in classical education. On sev- 
eral occasions I tried to share with you a little of the joy and 
beauty, wit and humor, that flowed so freely from him during my 
contacts with his extraordinary personality and his outstanding 
classical culture. 

For many years this state of things continued. My friendship 
grew stronger, became more and more devoted. And then — in a 
flash I passed from the Age of Innocence into the Age of Sophis- 
tication. This transition, as a rule, is a gradual one. It is usually 
impossible to mark the hour when skepticism steals in upon us. 

Not “as dawn moves over the rim of night” did disillusion 
strike into my consciousness, but rather as a giant fire-cracker 
explodes in an ash-can. 


* * * * 
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Last July one of my choice friends, who has long traveled with 
us the Road to the Seven Hills, was motoring through the quiet 
countryside of a Middle Western and Southern state noted for 
its cerulean herbage and fulvous beverages. Entering the out- 
skirts of a certain delightfully quaint old town, my friend slowed 
down to legal speed, ne iniuriam tardis faceret, and was driving 
quietly down the Main street when suddenly he slammed on the 
brakes and pulled up to the curb. His young son, who was with 
him, shaken from his seat, at once exclaimed, “‘’S matter, Dad? 
No motor cop that I can see.” “No, sonny, no cop, but some- 
thing I want a picture of,’ answered my friend, as he fished for 
his camera in the back of the car. 

A month later I was the flabbergasted recipient of a neat pho- 
tograph and a letter of explanation from the photographer. Those 
two items were the giant fire-cracker that blew into fragments 
in a moment of time the beautiful fabric of my happy years of 
innocence. The letter was as follows: 

Ecce, mi care Fere, Taberna Smithiana ipsa, Hospitium Fabri ge- 
nuinum! Nunc quid ages? Tuus amicus, caupo mythicus, somniatus, quasi 
magister linguarum antiquarum scilicet, altior milvo payraceo est ex- 
plosus! 

There was no illusion about this. My dream-Smith had melted 
away, had in fact been “knocked higher than a kite’ — “altior 
milvo papyraceo explosus”’ — for here was the real, at any rate a 
real Smith’s Hotel, a veritable inn, owned or managed by some 
Smith or other, as was evidenced by three signs, all reading 
Smith Hotel, two on the sides and one across the corner. There 
was no mistaking its identity. I gazed long and sadly at the 
frumpy little popina in the picture. For a brief second there swam 
before my eyes a vision of the glorious cloud-capp’d towers of 
the real Smith’s Hotel! Here was something altogether different : 
a simple two-story brick building, clearly of that all too familiar 
corn-beef-and-cabbage architecture of the ’80’s, with curved win- 
dow arches projecting anthropoid fashion, and with porches, 
supported by iron pipes for pillars, extending out over the side- 
walk, where doubtless, in greasy, wooden chairs, cives indigenae 
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dies aestatis somnulentos degebant, fumantes, mandentes, spuen- 
tes, et fabulas fuliginosas narrantes. Furthermore the photograph 
revealed — yes, the Annex, an addition built on behind the main 
building, without doubt in those prosperous, ante-prohibition 
days, when swinging doors swung openly, and liquid refreshment 
was openly arrived at. And that portly form just entering a side 
door — was not that the new and real Smith himself in all like- 
lihood, a figure clad according to the strictest rural convention: 
no coat, no vest, no collar, “galluses” dazzlingly gaudy, a hat of 
many seasons resting almost upon the wearer’s ears? 

I sat back in my chair and closed my eyes. I shook with emo- 
tion. O somnia perfracta! O me miserum et romanticum! O turres 
aérias dilapsas! 

Must I now confess, I asked myself, that I had hornswoggled 
my beloved fellow classicists into a false belief that Smith’s Hotel 
was a real, honest-to-God, going concern, a de facto School of 
Classical Education? Must I now admit that I had disobeyed that 
homely injunction (not to be found even among the Sententiae 
of Publilius Syrus) : Noli demordere plus quam mandere poteris? 
Must I now concede that my mortgage on Smith’s friendship 
would have to be foreclosed? Was my case one of literary ultra 
vires? Fasne erat et ab hoste doceri? 

The funk into which I had fallen was more than blue; it was 
purple. In the interest of Truth, Sophistication may have its ad- 
vantages, but in its train are dejection and misery. 

Then again without warning a second giant fire-cracker ex- 
ploded in my cranial ash-can. I received this invitation: “May 
we have another chapter of Smith’s Hotel, if it hasn’t gone into 
receivership ?” 

Reaction number two. What, Smith in the hands of a receiver? 
I should say not! There never was a depression that could force 
Smith to the wall. I was alive once more. I leaped instanter into 
my third age, the Second Age of Innocence. How glorious the 
change! How “Eden-sweet” the air of the real unreal! 

I acted fast and furiously. I must see Smith at once, find out 
what he was doing, obtain data for a story. And—an idea 
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struck me like a blow between the eyes: why not take along with 
me the new Smith, the real Smith as it were, and show him what 
a model Smith’s Hotel was like? No sooner thought of than acted 
upon. I flew, not post-haste but air-haste, to the quaint little 
Southern town. I hunted up the inn. It was exactly as it was in 
the photograph. And there was the new Smith himself, in propria 
persona, completely filling one of his own wooden arm-chairs on 
the porch, a Plautine character-type familiar to us as homo ven- 
triosus, or saccus praegrandis viscerum. I introduced myself and 
stated my errand. No, he wasn’t interested; if there’d been any 
other Smith Hotel, he’d ’a’ knowed about it sure; and there 
wasn’t no money in the hotel business no mo’ anyway. 

I omit further details, except to say that with the help of his 
daughter, who was the Latin teacher in the local high school, 
knew something about my Smith’s classical hotel, and enthusi- 
astically approved of my suggestion to take her father thither, 
the rustic boniface, properly groomed and attired, was at last 
persuaded to accompany me. 

* * * * 


“And that, Mr. Smith,” I said, pointing to a majestic edifice 
on the hill just outside of Smithopolis, “is the Smith’s Hotel I 
have been telling you about.” It was a sight for the gods to be- 
hold. The lofty trees were bare but beautiful. A thick coverlet of 
snow lay over everything. Out of the snow rose the Hotel, mas- 
sive, elegant, perfectly proportioned, glistening in the February 
sun like an iceberg in the North Atlantic. We drove smartly up 
to the porte-cochere. An attendant greeted us cordially with a 
Latin salutation, opened the great door, admitted us, and took our 
coats and impedimenta. The huge salon was the brightest, sun- 
niest, most cheerful place I had seen in many a day; and it was 
filled with people. An enormous fire of birch logs was burning 
at one end in a fireplace that extended to the ceiling of the room 
and was capped with a replica of the Parthenon in miniature, so 
well proportioned that you felt as though you were looking at the 
real temple from a point just below the Acropolis. The sun 
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streamed in through the tall windows, from which the draperies 
had been drawn completely aside. 

The people were all standing with their backs toward us. Evi- 
dently something was going on. Smith II — for so he must now 
be designated — and I joined the outer fringe of the crowd. On 
the wall facing us over the heads of the people were these words 
done in large letters composed of spruce and balsam branches: 
“LONGA EST VITA SI PLENA EST. CURA UT PLENA 
SIT.” Smith II, already mildly curious, eyed the motto, spelled it 
through slowly, and then whispered: “Sounds like my daughter’s 
stuff, but I don’t see no meaning to it.”’ I explained it. “Depends a 
good deal on what life’s full of,” he observed — sagely, I thought. 
Then he asked, “Do all these folks understand that lingo?’ “Oh, 
yes,” I replied, “practically everybody who comes here under- 
stands it and sooner or later speaks it as well as English.’’ His 
eyes opened wide in amazement. I do not know what comment 
he was about to make; for just then Smith, my Smith, Smith I, 
jumped to a chair and clapped his hands. Immediate silence. The 
same neat, dapper, well-groomed figure in a perfectly fitting 
morning coat; a little less rotund and considerably grayer around 
the temples than when I had last seen him, but as vigorous and 
enthusiastic as ever. There was the old time-defying sparkle in 
his eye. He seemed like a tall, freshly-poured glass of Pommery 
Sec. The familiar words came to me: “Ut non omne vinum sic 
non omnis natura vetustate coacescit.”’ Time and depression had 
left their mark, but Smith’s natura had not soured. There was 
still in it the tang and effervescence of former and less trying 
days. On many other friends I had noticed with sadness the 
effects of the past three years of economic distress; but, although 
Smith’s two banks in Smithopolis had gone under, never to rise 
again, and his personal fortune, once ample, had markedly shrunk, 
there he stood, the same eager leader, zealous teacher, able man- 
ager, sympathetic friend. 

Standing directly in front of Smith II and me was a most 
attractive young lady, at whom I noticed Smith II was casting 
cursory glances of interest. As soon as Smith I appeared on the 
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chair the young lady turned impulsively to Smith II, evidently 
taking him for an acquaintance, squeezed his arm, and said to 
him in rapturous tones before she had really looked at him: 
“Nai pa tov Aia, nonne est ille, noster Dominus, RES DULCIS- 
SIMA?” At once, on seeing that Smith II was a stranger, she 
covered her embarrassment most prettily, /epide erubescens, and 
said: “Me poenitet, hospes, familiaritatis. Veniam peto.” I smiled 
almost audibly, and turned to explain her remark to poor Smith 
II, whose huge face, partly hirsute, was fiery red. But I was cut 
short, for Smith I was already addressing the crowd: 

“My friends, guests, and fellow teachers: I thank you ab imo 
corde for your most kind and affectionate greetings, the warmth 
of which has already affected the frozen assets of this institution.” 
He pointed with a smile to the drops falling thick and fast past 
the windows. “I trust that during my absence you have been able 
to keep yourselves well entertained.’”” He was interrupted by a 
gentleman whose appearance indicated a high degree of refine- 
ment, dignity, and humor combined. “No need to ask us that, 
Domine Faber. We shook dice to see who should be the reader 
and expounder in your absence. The lady to whom the lot fell 
has read to us the Miles Gloriosus, the Epigrams of Martial (with 
a few exceptions!), the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, and the 
De Virginibus Velandis of Tertullian. We have had a good time.” 
“I should think you might have had,” replied Smith with a 
broad Rooseveltian grin; “that is hardly what physicians today 
would call a ‘bland diet’! But if none of you has contracted 
cerebral indigestion, well and good. I have asked for your atten- 
tion in order to give you fresh assurance that the worst is now 
over, that the New Leadership has brought about a great change 
in the national psychology, that my efforts in your behalf in 
Megalopolis appear to have been successful, and that before long 
you will all be restored to active work with fair compensation 
in your various positions.” 

Loud murmurs of approval and gratitude, and a round of 
applause followed this announcement. “And now,” continued 
Smith with marked deliberation, “if it should be the general 
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consensus of opinion —” He got no further. A lady directly in 
front of the speaker raised her hand and with the utmost gravity 
said, “I crave your most indulgent pardon, my dear Mr. Smith, 
but do you not think that one pleonasm deserves another? Most 
of us Latin teachers, who have a natural feeling for word mean- 
ings, are quite unanimously of one, and a single, and a unified 
mind that when the word consensus is used it should be amplified 
to the most completely full extent possible, in order to enhance 
and emphasize its own inherent and sufficient significance.”’ P'éhws 
GoBeotos followed this sally. Smith had discovered my presence 
while speaking. Over the head of the crowd I caught a prodigious 
wink. He went on, after quiet had been restored: “Very good in- 
deed; your point, Madam, is well taken. Let me resume. If it is 
the generic, collective, prevalent, comprehensive, ecumenical, 
common, and universally general consensus of public, popular, 
open, disclosed, revealed, and divulged opinion, I suggest that we 
listen to a recitation, which, apropos of the new spirit of Confi- 
dence that has lately returned, may still further hearten us. Miss 
Willoughby will recite the composition, the recent appearance of 
which has been in classical circles only, where I fear it will re- 
main, cribbed, cabined, and confined. After the recitation I think 
we shall be ready for luncheon, which will shortly be announced. 
Will you all kindly find seats.” 

Miss Willoughby proved to be the pretty young woman in 
front of us who had squeezed Smith II’s arm. His gaze followed 
her intently and eagerly as she made her way through the crowd 
to the piano where an accompanist was already sitting. 

During these preliminaries I was conjecturing who and whence 
these people were. They were doubtless teachers, for so had 
Smith addressed them; and probably Latin and Greek teachers, 
for a definite atmosphere of culture, like a delicate perfume, per- 
vaded the room. But how did they come to be there? My question 
found no answer then, for the accompanist was sounding the in- 
troductory chords of the interpretative obbligato. Miss Willough- 
by began: 
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There was once a refrain, in days that are gone 
Ere came of this era the glorious dawn. 


When conditions were rotten—which now are forgotten — 
This wail universal, this threnody flung 

From the world’s very heart, by humanity sung, 

Was heard everywhere on everyone’s tongue 

And was put into meter by bards of depression 

Whenever they sat in executive session. 

A real psalm of life inhered in that strain, 

That motif Wagnerian, that lilting refrain. 

In basic Romance ’tis a musical phrase: 
“Est semper damnabilis aliqua res.” 


Greek helots and slaves in every deme, 

When thunder and lightning had soured the cream, 
No doubt felt the spell of this catholic theme. 
Aristophanes, too, many times before death 

Must have muttered this sentiment under his breath; 
And ’twas surely inscribed on Pericles’ pennon: 
“’Eotw dei te xataxexouevov.” 


In the vocables smooth of fair Italy’s sons 
This common expression thus ripplingly runs: 
“Ohimé, sua spina possied’ ogni rosa; 

Ecco, sempre, si, sempre, alcuna dam cosa.” 


And its Gallic liquidity fairly entrances, 

Like the flight of a finch, or the old country dances; 
Symphonic, transporting, with swing grandiose: 
“Il y a tous les jours quelque dam chose.” 


In the gutturals hoarse of Germany’s tongue 
One hears it from Koln to Silesia sung; 

In jeder Bierhalle, Weinstube, und Zimmer: 
“Etwas verdammtes bei uns gibt es immer.” 


* * * * 


But now we can say that damnabiles res 

Have already assumed a much milder phase. 

No longer they’re raising Gehenna and Sheol 

With finance, with the market, the home, and the school. 
Our banks are as rock-ribbed as Ossa and Pelion, 
Than which there’s naught better to rely really on. 
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Quid nunc faciamus? no longer we query, 
For instead of berserk the country’s gone beery. 


Therefore courage, dear friends, este macti virtute ! 
Keep on with your work, go back to your duty. 
Though Society’s fabric be cotton or satin, 

We still have our Greek, and we'll always have Latin! 


And so for the nonce @ bas with the phrase 
“Est semper damnabilis aliqua res.” 
Sometimes it is true; but also we know 

A few other things that are equally so. 
Potius excolamus ta yodupata vetera, 
Poetas, philosophos Graecos, et cetera. 


And then we may shout in these happier days: 
“Est semper PULCHERRIMA aliqua res!” 


* * * * 


The story of what followed as the final strains of the obbligato 
faded, the eloquent silence, the furtive tears that went unwiped, 
Miss Willoughby’s triumphant reception, and the gay and spirit- 
ed luncheon hour, must be withheld. There is time only to say 
that it was a jocose moment for all of us when I introduced Mr. 
Smith of Smith Hotel to Mr. Smith of Smith’s Hotel; that Smith 
II and I sat at Smith I’s private table with Smith I and Miss 
Willoughby, who proved to be Smith’s private secretary, and 
was on the way to becoming — so Smith told me confidentially 
with a note of happiness in his voice — Mrs. Smith of Smith’s 
Hotel; that she and Smith II engaged throughout the luncheon 
in animated conversation, during which Smith II learned more 
about how a hotel could and should be run for monetary and 
cultural profit than even Smith I himself could have told him in a 
week ; that Smith II did not use his knife improperly because no 
peas happened to be served; that he seemed to have seen a new 
light and acquired a new perspective ; that Smith I and I discussed 
economics and the New Deal until we forgot to eat; that he told 
me that all these teachers were classical teachers from Megalopo- 
lis, who had been without pay for months, were idle and stranded 
because of the temporary closing of their schools, and had been 
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invited by Smith to be his guests until conditions improved ; and 

that he was looking for a speedy return of his former patronage. 
I must add that Smith had turned the luncheon period into a 

sort of forum ad expellendas nugas omnium generum e thorace; 

that quips and jests, macaronics, drinking songs were flying back 

and forth across the tables, a perfect gallimaufry of galimatias! 
We who were there shall never forget the occasion. 


* * * * 


When I went to the airport to see Smith II off for his home 
that night, he was standing straight, his former slouchy indiffer- 
ence was gone, there was the light of a new-born purpose in his 
eyes as he said to me after we had shaken hands in farewell: “I’m 
obliged to ye for fetchin’ me up hyer. That other Smith feller’s a 
double-decker. I’ve saw a lot today that I reckon I shan’t forget. 
I’m goin’ home with some new idees, and things is goin’ to be 
diffrunt.”’ 

It was much for the old boy to say. I was glad indeed that I had 
brought him along. 

When I got back to where I thought the Hotel was, I couldn't 
find it. Jt just was’nt there! 

* * * * 
Ah, vita certissime somnium est, 
Flos florens, iam marcens, cadensque postremo; 


Et nos quoque omnes, nos, somnia sumus — 
Oui somnium non est, mehercle, est nemo! 


Will somebody please tell me who is the real Smith? 

















THE CAPTURE OF TROY BY HERACLES 


By J. M. ScAMMELL 
Lieutenant Colonel California National Guard 
War Department, Washington, D.C. 


The Ancients, especially the Greeks bred in the frog pond of 
the Aegean, had a shrewd understanding of sea power.’ Neglect 
of a naval establishment led to the overthrow of the Minoan 
civilization in Crete,’ only to be followed by the thalassocracy of 
Minos and Deucalion which in turn fell before the new navy of 
Theseus. In the days of anarchy before the Trojan War Laome- 
don, King of Troy, by reason of his small fleet was a fearsome 
figure, unscrupulous and ruthless. He defied even the gods. When 
his fleet was no more, he lost his kingdom and his life at the 
hands of Heracles and Telamon, who had only a few ships. Priam 
became king in his stead. 


I. THE Story 
How great a man my father Heracles 
Was counted — lion-hearted warrior he! 
Once stood he here, because Laomedon 
Denied him horses: came with six small ships 
And tiny crews; and sacked your Trojan town, 
Leaving you empty streets, silent and dead.® 


So spake Tlepolemus beneath the walls of Troy, thus taunting 
Sarpedon, the captain of the Lycians, before the two heroes en- 
gaged in mortal combat. And Sarpedon replied: * 


1J. M. Scammell, Thucydides and Sea Power, U.S. Naval Inst. Proc. XLVII 
No. 5 (May, 1921), 701-04. 

2E. Meyer, Geschichte des A]tertums, 2 vols., Stuttgart & Berlin: J. G. Cot- 
ta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1907-28, Bd. 1, abt. 1, Die Zeit der dgyp- 
tischen Grossmacht, 235-36. 
8 Jliad v, 638-42, 
4 Ibid., 646-51. 
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Tlepolemus, ’tis true: our holy Troy 

Was thus destroyed, and through the haughty pride 
Of King Laomedon, who turned away 

With wicked words thy sire who served him well ; 
Refusing him the steeds — his meet reward — 
Which he had come to claim from far away. 


This tale of a great feat of arms is one of the oldest and best- 
known of the Trojan epic cycle. It was repeatedly referred to by 
poets and historians,° and was a fertile source of inspiration 
among Greek artists. The strength of the tradition may be 
gauged from the observations made by Strabo: “He found the in- 
habitants of Ilium offering no worship to Heracles because, as 
they explained, of a feeling of resentment which they entertained 
on account of his destruction of their town,” while “fat Assos, 
with its Aeolic population, Heracles was the object of peculiar 
veneration.” * For a long time this story passed for a legend 


5 Iliad xx, 145; xx1, 443; Diod. 1v, 42, 49; Valer. Flac., Argon. ur, 491; 
Apollod. u, 5,9; Eur., Herc. Fur. 255, 399; Soph., Trach. 1012; Pindar, Nem. 
1, 62; 1, 38; 1v, 22; Ibid., Frag. 172; Ibid., Isth. m1, 38; 1v, 42; v (v1), 26-31. 
The latter reads: 

O88’ dtc Aiavtoc Tedanovdda 
xai mateds - Tov yahxoxdquav é¢ xd,epov 
dye ovv Tieuviiou xedq~eova ovupayov 
és Tewiav, iowa pdxdov, 
Aaovedovtidy txte dunhaxiiv 
év vavoiv ’AAxpdvas téxos. 
elAe 5¢ Ilegyapiav, xépvev 5é oiv xeivm Megdxwv. 

6“Perhaps no single subject in all the wide range of ancient mythological 
scenes is known to have been so frequently illustrated.” F. H. Bacon (ed.), 
Report of the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883 (Papers of the Arch. Inst. of 
America), 2 vols., Boston, 1882 and New York: Macmillan, 1898, mu, 216 ff., 
225-26. No less than 74 representations of Heracles’ struggle with the sea mon- 
ster, the episode leading up to his attack on Troy, are known in Greek art. It 
was a theme familiar to the vase painters of early Athens. L. R. Farnell, The 
Works of Pindar, 2 vols., London, 1932, 1, 267, n. 1. 

7 Cited in Investigations at Assos, u, 239. Assos, on the southern shore of 
the Troad, in the Gulf of Adramyttium, was raided by Achilles during the 
Trojan War and afterwards settled by Aeolic Greeks who seem to have looked 
upon Heracles as having been in some measure the founder of their colony. 
The plan of the temple at Assos, shown in /nvestigations at Assos, 11, 289, indi- 
cates how much importance the inhabitants paid to the stories identifying Hera- 
cles with the Troad. 
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merely; but at the present time it is regarded as having a solid 
foundation in fact.® 

The story, as it may be reconstructed from ancient literary 
references, may be told somewhat as follows: Apollo and the 
sea god Poseidon, having been bound by Zeus to serve Laomedon 
for a year, built the walls of Troy.* When their task was done 
Laomedon refused to give them their just dues, but sent them 
empty-handed away, threatening to cut off their ears, to tie them 
hand and foot, and sell them in some distant isle as slaves. Apollo 
seems to have taken his insult mildly, but Poseidon waxed wroth. 
In revenge he sent a sea monster to prey upon such of Laome- 
don’s subjects as might venture to the seashore or even to labor 
in the fields near the Trojan coast. Laomedon, in keeping with 
his scoundrelly character, exposed his daughter Hesione on a 
promontory *° as a sacrifice to placate the angry sea god. 

Such was the melancholy situation when the hero Heracles 
put in his appearance and foiled the villain in the play. Hellas 
was at that time, as usual, full of faction and turmoil. Heracles 
first sought to end these evils by reconciling the cities with one 
another," and then, after the fashion of statesmen the world over, 
to undertake a foreign war — against the Amazons who at that 
time were harrying Asia Minor.’? On the way to the wars the 

8W. Leaf, Troy: a Study in Homeric Geography: London, Macmillan 
(1912) 315; Cambridge Ancient History, 1, 661; m1, 12. 

9 Iliad vit, 452; xxt, 443 ff. 

10 Identified as the northern point of Besica Bay. 

11 Isocrates, Philip u1, 112. Isocrates was trying to induce Greece to accept 
the leadership of Philip of Macedon for the conquest of Asia by pointing out 
an alleged parallel between conditions in Hellas during his own time and those 
existing during the days of Heracles. He frankly said: “My object in relating 
all this is that you may see by my words that I am urging you to a course of 
action. . .” 

12 Not only Heracles but Peleus, Theseus, Priam, and Bellerophon fought 
the Amazons. Pindar, Frag. 172; Plutarch, Theseus.; Iliad 111, 184-89; v1, 186. 
The identity of the Amazons is uncertain. The view that.they were the Hittites 
has been disputed. Diodorus (111, 11), Herodotus (1v, 116), and P. Mela (1, 19) 
appear to have regarded them as Scythian tribes. They may have been a beard- 
less, horse-riding people who invaded Asia Minor from the east, as the Turks 
and Mongols did at later times. 
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expedition put into port near Troy. Laomedon offered Heracles 
the immortal horses of Tros ** if he would rid the kingdom of the 
monster. Heracles agreed. He straightway rescued the damsel in 
distress from her perilous position, placing her in safety in the 
citadel of Troy. Meanwhile the Trojans built a lofty wall —a 
sort of “funk-hole’ — for Heracles, so that, if he should be 
worsted in the fight, he might escape the monster when it pursued 
him from the beach toward the plain.** The monster was over- 
come. The Argonauts continued their voyage and Heracles, pre- 
sumably, went on to the war against the Amazons.” 

Laomedon ran true to form. He treated Heracles in the same 
way in which he had treated Apollo and Poseidon, declining to 
pay his “war debts,’”’ as it were. Heracles was no man to take a 
slight. Notwithstanding that ““Troy was in those days the strong- 
est power in Asia,” *° with his friend Telamon, he set out with an 
expedition of only eighteen ships to attack Troy.” 

Heracles beached his ships and, leaving a naval guard over 
them, marched inland with his friend, bold Telamon, and a hand- 
ful of doughty followers. Laomedon seems to have been taken by 
surprise. Whatever the other qualities of this villain may have 
been, he did not lack courage or decision. Hastily mobilizing an 
armed force he struck vigorously, not at the main body of the 

18 For these famous horses see Iliad v, 265-73; vit, 105. 

14 Jliad xx, 145. A vase painting (/nvestigations at Assos, II, 236-7 and fig. 
50 on p. 237) shows three dolphins below the figures of Heracles and the mon- 
ster — indicating a sea fight or a fight on the shore — and, apart, a tree and the 
horses of Laomedon. The traditional wall of Heracles is on the height above 
Besica Bay. 

15 Heracles definitely appears with the Argonauts during the earlier stages 
of their voyage, and various tales are told to account for his later absence. 
Since his original purpose appears to have been to go forth against the Ama- 
zons, it seems only reasonable to suppose that this is what he did. The legends 
relating to the Argonauts are admirably dissected and summed up by J. R. 
Bacon, The Voyage of the Argonauts, London: Methuen, 1925. See pp. 74 ff., 
and Diod. tv, 15. 

16 Tsocrates, Philip ut, 112. If we consider the invasion of the Amazons and 
the fact that the Hittite Empire was at its last gasp, this may not be altogether 


unlikely. 
17 Diod. 1v, 2. Diodorus states, “Although Homer says six.” 
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enemy but at his base, to cut him off. He advanced against the 
ships and tried to burn them with fire. In the fighting that fol- 
lowed Admiral Oicles was killed. The survivors must have 
fought a stiff rear-guard action, for they succeeded in launching 
their ships, which put to sea leaving Heracles and his little land- 
ing party cut off in the midst of a hostile country. 

The fame of this hero has not endured for over 3000 years for 
nothing. He, too, took the offensive; he, too, struck at his en- 
emy’s base. It was a fight of giants. Heracles assaulted the citadel 
of Troy at the strongest part of its walls and carried it by storm. 
Here it was that the mighty Telamon distinguished himself for 
valor. Although Heracles made his assault at the same point and 
the two friends strove together against the enemy, it was Tela- 
mon who first entered the city ** — no mean feat of arms in com- 
petition with the redoubtable hero! If Heracles was not a demi- 
god in reality, he seems to have been one in magnanimity; for it 
is said that he gave the hand of Laomedon’s daughter Hesione to 
Telamon as a reward for his outstanding exploit. 

Laomedon was deposed and slain. Heracles gave his throne to 
Priam, because, it is alleged, he alone had the courage to urge 
upon his father the maxim that “honesty is the best policy”: that 
he should pay his just debts. After this Heracles is said to have 
put to death to a man all the princes of the tribes who dwelt along 
the European and Asiatic shores of the Hellespont. Such, in sub- 
stance, is the sum of the old tales told among the ancient Greeks 
about the conquest of Troy by Heracles and Telamon. 


II. THE Historica, BACKGROUND 


The excavations of Schliemann and Dorpfeld at Troy and My- 
cenae, the discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, and the light 
recently thrown upon the empire of the Hittites in Anatolia 

18 Diod. 1v, 11; Isoc., Evag.; Pindar, Nem. tv, 24-26, gives the chief credit 
to Telamon, saying: 

Eéwov dotv xatédoaxev 

‘“Heaxiéos SApiav xgds atid. 

ov © xote Tewiav xgataids Tedapov 
xégtyoe xai Mégonas. 
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have enabled us to evaluate afresh the old Greek legends. On the 
site of the Troy of Homer there had been earlier cities. The first 
seems to have passed away with the changing of the trade routes. 
A new city was built upon its grass-grown ruins about B.c. 2100, 
and this city trafficked as far afield as Sicily.** Some time about 
B.c. 2000 this city was destroyed by fire, presumably at the hands 
of a mound-burying folk from the Russian steppes, who passed 
through the Balkan Peninsula into Central Greece and across 
the Straits into Asia Minor, perhaps to found there the Hittite 
Empire and bring about movements of peoples throughout 
the Aegean area, which came to be a new world, as it were, in- 
habited by semi-barbarians to be exploited commercially by the 
peoples of Crete, who occupied a position midway between it and 
the manufacturing countries of Egypt and Phoenicia. Crete be- 
came a great sea power (ca. B.c. 1700-1400), her trading posts in 
continental Greece spreading northward as far as Iolchus in 
Thessaly. 

On land there was rivalry over the rich trade routes with the 
Fast, converging on Syria and Asia Minor from Central Asia and 
the Persian Gulf. The Babylonians, the Assyrians, and the Mitan- 
ni sat athwart the caravan routes, while Egypt controlled the 
trade route of the Red Sea. From Bogaz-Keui in the bend of the 
Halys River the Hittites controlled the routes from Armenia, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria through Anatolia, with their 
extensions ; down the valleys of the Sangarius, the Hermus, and 
the Maeander, to the Hellespont, to Chios and Lesbos, and to 
Samos. From their seat on the Anatolian plateau they disputed 
with Egypt the control of the Syrian and Palestinian terminals of 
the routes from the East. They appear to have dominated, but not 
to have occupied, the Aegean littoral of Asia Minor.” 

About B.c. 1400 there came another great migration across the 
Straits from the Danube region, bringing in its train, albeit slow- 

19J. L. Myres, Who Were the Greeks? Berkeley: University of California 
Press (1930), 126, 146, 256. 


20D. Hogarth, Jonia and the East, Oxford: The Clarendon Press (1909) 
101; Cambridge Ancient History, u, 15; 11, 502. 
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ly and often only remotely, a revolution in the ancient world. 
The newcomers appear to have been Thraco-Phygian tribes who, 
known as the “Muski,” finally overthrew the Hittite regime in 
Anatolia, replacing it ultimately with the Phrygian and Lydian 
empires. Among these invaders were the Dardanians of Asia 
Minor and their kinsmen who settled in Greece. New states were 
founded around the Aegean and the Straits. This was the time 
of the overthrow of the sea power of Crete by the Achaeans and 
the establishment of a new sea power under the Achaean Minos ** 
and his son Deucalion, who sought to put down piracy.” 

It is against this background of the downfall of the Hittite 
Empire (ca. B.c. 1200) and the overthrow of Cretan sea power 
that we catch our first glimpses of the Trojans and Achaeans. In 
the battle of Kadesh (B.c. 1288) we find the Dardanui fighting in 
the ranks of the Hittites against Rameses II in the struggle for 
the control of the Syrian trade routes.** The Egyptians and the 
Hittites composed their differences by a treaty in 1272 and began 
to cultivate amity by means of visits of state, dynastic alliances, 


21 There were two sets of stories told about Minos. Eduard Meyer says (Op. 
cit. m, 1, 215-16): “Minos ist urspriinglich nicht der Ahnherr der griechischen 
Firsten Kretas, die vor Troja mitkampfen—dazu hat ihn erst das Epos 
gemacht — sondern der Reprasentant des vorgriechischen Kreta, seiner Macht 
und seiner Kultur.” In this connection the words of Thucydides (1, i, 4) are 
often quoted: “The first person known to us by tradition as having established 
a navy is Minos. He made himself master of what is now called the Hellenic 
sea and ruled over the Cyclades into most of which he sent colonies, expelling 
the Carians ... and... put down piracy in those waters.” See also Who Were 
the Greeks?; Cambridge Ancient History, u, 441, 475, 487. According to 
J. D. S. Pendlebury (Egypt and the Aegean in the Bronze Age, Jour. Egypt. 
Arch., xvr (1930), 75-92), Egyptian trade with Crete decreased radically after 
B.c. 1400, but later increased in mainland Greece as far northward as Euboea. 
Pendlebury surmises that Crete’s colonies in the “New World” of Greece 
(notably Mycenae and Tiryns), rebelled against the trade monopoly of the 
mother country. See Myres and Frost, The Historical Background of the Tro- 
jan War, Klio, x1v (1915), 458. 

22 Amenophis (ca. B.c. 1405-1370) increased his maritime police to check 
Lycian and other pirates. Pendlebury, of. cit. 76, nn. 2 and 91. 

23 By generations Dardanus and Hellen belong to that of about s.c. 1400, 
Aeolus of 1360, Tros and Ilus respectively of about 1330 and 1300. The Hittites 
appear in Homer as the Leuco-Syrians, the Paphlagonians, and the Halizones. 
F. Sartiaux, Troie: Paris, Hachette et Cie. (1915), 175. 
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and all the paraphernalia of diplomacy. Hittite and Egyptian 
soldiers fraternized. A common danger appears to have been 
abroad. Laomedon (ca. 1260) founded the new Troy, where he 
bred war horses and created a navy.** 

In Egypt there were plagues of “Northerners from all lands,” 
including Akaiwasha (Achaeans). This was a period of wars and 
rumors of wars, when the Achaeans were abroad along the south- 
ern coast of Asia Minor and in Syria, when they invaded Egypt 
with the Libyans, fought the Lapiths, Centaurs, and Amazons, 
ventured into the Euxine Sea and westward as far as the Pillars 
of Heracles. It was the Heroic Age. From the epics and legends 
of the Greeks, checked by archaeological and other evidence, we 
are able to discern indications of an Achaean offensive directed 
toward the two great commercial centers of the Aegean area, 
Lycia and the Troad.*® 


III. An INTERPRETATION 


It is difficult to determine how to evaluate the details of the 
legends relating to Heracles’ expedition against Troy. One thing 
is to be noted: there is something distinctive about this particular 
exploit of the hero that marks it off from all others. It was the 
only one of its kind that he undertook. Often he brought peace 
by land, but never before or since by sea.** Only in this fight 
with the sea monster is he pictured without his characteristic 
weapons, the club and the Scythian bow. He is always shown 
wrestling bare-handed with the monster, having seized him from 
behind.”” An explanation of this curious difference may appear 

24 Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, pastured 3000 mares. His son, Tros, begat 
Ilus the father of Laomedon (Jliad xx, 237). “Laomedon . . . threatened to 
sell us into islands far away” (Jliad xx1). For Laomedon see Who Were the 
Greeks? 310, 315, 351 f., 557. 

25 The outstanding event was the expedition of the Argonauts. The legends 
relating to this voyage are admirably dissected and summarized in The Voyage 
of the Argonauts, cited above. The author concludes (168) that “in its original 
form the Argonaut story was a narrative of a real voyage in the Euxine Sea, 
made by the Minyans of Thessaly.” 

26 Investigations at Assos, II, 227-8. The editor quotes Euripides’ Herc. Fur. 
399: Tlovtias # Gidc pvyzotcs eiogBave bvatoic yahaveiac tibeic Egetmois. 

27 Ibid., 11, 159, 217, 227-8. 
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if we consider the nature of the sea monster.** It was Triton * 
whom Poseidon sent to scourge the Troad. The very names Posei- 
don and Triton are symbols of sea power. When we consider that 
the story of the overthrowing of the sea power of Minos by 
Theseus appeared in the form of a myth in which the sea power 
of Crete was symbolized by a monster called the Minotaur, this 
interpretation becomes reasonable. Poseidon did not take his re- 
venge personally, but sent his emissary Triton. It is not impossi- 
ble that this detail is also symbolical; and that it was meant to 
indicate that Troy was attacked, not by a regular navy, but by a 
somewhat piratical force.*° This Triton had the characteristics 
of the pirates of the time. It attacked women who went to the 
shore to bathe. It carried off herds grazing near the coast. The 
kidnaping of the inhabitants from their fields implies slave deal- 
ing. These were the profitable amusements of the pirates of the 
day. Laomedon’s own career and characteristics would lead us to 
suppose that his own power had been of a piratical nature and 
that he was a sort of robber baron. The vicinity of the Troad, at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, has often been identified with 
piracy,* and it is probable that only the vital importance of the 
Straits as a commercial thoroughfare and the military and naval 
importance of the Dardanelles have kept their domination within 
brief limits. The inhabitants of the Troad, a mixed race as far 


28 It was called a xijtos, which we might translate into English as sea-ser- 
pent, or leviathan. Ibid., 11, 228, 230. 

29 [bid., 11, 224. The root from which the word Triton comes is seen in the 
Sanskrit trita meaning water, which appears also in the Greek words Amphi- 
trite and Tritogeneia. 

80 It is a commonplace that piracy in ancient times was as respectable as com- 
merce — probably more respectable than modern banking. It was practiced 
much as Sir Francis Drake practiced it, not according to the craft of Sir Henry 
Morgan. For a full account, see H. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1924. 

31 FE. Meyer (Op. cit., 1, 1, pp. 556-7) mentions that there were pirates in 
Lemnos in the 6th Century s.c. Athens had trouble wth pirates on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula and in Thasos. In the days of Philip of Macedon a similar condition 
existed. The Catalan Almugavares terrorized the Byzantine Empire from Gal- 
lipoli. Turkish pirates used to lie in wait off Tenedos for Christian ships. 
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back as history goes,®* appear to have been related to the peoples 
against whom Minos and Amenophis took measures to suppress 
piracy.** 

In order to rule over distant islands and to sell slaves in them, 
Laomedon must have had a fleet of some sort, and this is as- 
sumed by some authorities.** If such were the case, it seems 
strange that he should have been so helpless to combat the sea 
monster and that nowhere in the legends dealing with Heracles’ 
campaign does Laomedon’s fleet appear. Heracles was, presuma- 
bly, on his way to fight the Amazons. Priam, too, fought them. 
However, he would hardly have taken ships to go to the San- 
garius, and he must have been present during the fight against 
Heracles and Telamon, since, according to Isocrates,*° the cam- 
paign lasted only ten days, and after the destruction of Laomedon 
he was made king by the victor. Nor is it reasonable to assume 
that Heracles and Telamon destroyed Laomedon’s ships. The 
memory of so great a feat would have endured in Greek legends, 
especially since the driving off of the Greek ships by the Trojan 
army was remembered. 

It seems reasonable to assume that such ships as Laomedon 
may have had were a few piratical craft and that they had 
already been destroyed. The very absence of a fleet would have 
been an incentive to Heracles and his friend to attempt the con- 
quest of a city of notable strength. It is even possible that Her- 
acles was not the first to profit by the absence of Laomedon’s 
fleet and that Troy was being harassed by raiders from the sea, 
typified by Triton, when Heracles first appeared. Heracles, as 
a notable champion of law and order, rescued Laomedon’s king- 
dom from this plague. It is not unlikely that the grateful monarch 
actually did offer him as a reward some of the fine horses for 

82 Who Were the Greeks? 51; F. W. Hasluck, Cysicus, Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1910, pp. 145-6. 

38 There were Lycians in the Troad as well as in Lycia. (Jliad v, 167). 
Throughout the Trojan War the relations between the Trojans and the Lycians 


were especially close. 


34 References are given in Note 24. 
85 Philip ut, 112. 
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which the Troad had long been renowned; for to a warrior no 
gift is more valued than a sword or a charger. It may have been, 
as the legends say, that Laomedon repented him of his offer; 
for it must have disturbed his mind to see the restless Achaeans 
taking so acute an interest in the region of the Straits. 

It is significant that Heracles and Telamon put to death the 
rulers of the tribes on both shores of the Dardanelles and slew 
the Meropes; for the association of these peoples with the Troy 
of Laomedon recalls vividly the Trojan confederation over which 
his son Priam later presided.*® As the Meropes inhabited Cos, 
it is interesting to note the tradition that Heracles, after his cap- 
ture of Troy, was carried by the winds to that island. During the 
Trojan War Cos was among the islands inhabited by the sons of 
Heracles which sent thirty ships to the war.*’ 

Although the legend is reconstructed from fragmentary literary 
teferences, there is a curiously consistent thread running through 
it. Whatever elements in it may belong to history, and whatever 
may belong to legend, it reflects truly the Greek idea of the 
decisiveness of sea power. Heracles, with even a small naval 
force, by taking Laomedon by surprise — and it is a characteris- 
tic feature of sea power that it permits the use of surprise — was 
able to overthrow the strongest power in Asia. It is not surpris- 
ing that Isocrates should have taken it as his text in attempting 
to persuade Philip of Macedon to venture upon the conquest of 
Asia. In that venture, as carried out by his son Alexander, the 
inspiration was furnished by the Anabasis of the Ten Thousand. 
Who knows but that the exploit of Heracles and Telamon sup- 
plied the inspiration, or at least the encouragement, to Agamemnon 
and Menelaus of the next generation to undertake their immortal 
expedition against the Troy of Priam? 


86 Sartiaux, Troie, cited above, gives a complete description of this alliance. 
Cf. Leaf, op. cit. Farnell says (Works of Pindar, 1, 267): “Heracles stands 
for Thebes, ... Telamon... and his family stand for Aegina.” 

87 T. W. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships, Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press (1921), pp. 102 ff. 














THE AUTHENTICITY AND FORM OF CATO’S SAYING 
“CARTHAGO DELENDA EST”? 


By Cuartes E. Littie 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 


In a footnote on page 169 of Barrett Wendell’s admirable 
book, The Traditions of European Literature: from Homer to 
Dante (New York, Scribner’s, 1920) which I was reading sev- 
eral years ago, he makes the following lament: 

He [Cato] is said to have closed speech after speech with the words 
Censeo Carthaginem esse delendam; the common English version of this 


is “Carthago delenda est.” Provokingly enough, I have not lighted on 
the original authority for either. 


This started me on the quest to find the original. When I tried 
to locate the source of this saying I found that it was not easy “to 
light on the original.’’ Curiously enough, it is not to be found 
in any extant work descended from Cato, but I have tried to track 
it down in the chance allusions to Cato by later writers and in 
quotations made by them from Cato’s lost works. The following 
notes I have collected from a wide survey of the field and submit 
for the benefit of perplexed searchers who may wish a hasty veri- 
fication of the familiar saying. 

The earliest allusion I can find is in Cicero’s philosophic essay, 
De Senectute (v1, 18), written in 45 or 44 B.c., where Cato in 150 
B.C. is made to express himself as follows on his attitude towards 
the impending conflict with Carthage: 


Karthagini male iam diu cogitanti bellum multo ante denuntio; de qua 
vereri non ante desinam, quam illam excisam esse cognovero. 


The later allusions (with some omissions) are conveniently 


1 Read at the sixty-fourth annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association, at Syracuse University, December 29, 1932. 
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gathered in the edition of Heinrich Jordan, Leipzig, 1860 (M. 
Porcii Catonis praeter librum De Re Rustica quae extant), in 
which on page 106 most of these allusions are given proper 
reference and in part quoted under the heading Dicta Memora- 
bilia (pp. 97-111). But Jordan does not quote Cicero or several 
other important passages which throw light on the general ques- 
tion of the sources of the quotation, nor does he arrange the al- 
lusions in order of time, which must be an essential feature in this 
investigation of origins. 

Besides the help from Jordan’s references, I have scanned the 
articles under Cato, Carthago, and delere in Harper’s Latin Dic- 
tionary; in Facciolati-Forcellini’s Totius Latinitatis Lexicon? 
(1805) ; in the Berlin-Munich Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; from 
all of which only a few additional references were gleaned, vague- 
ly suggestive but not of real or at least primary importance. 

The fact is evident from Cicero alone that the patriotic Cato 
did show constant hostility to Carthage. We may, therefore, say 
at once that doubtless Cato would have said something like this. 
The contemporary historian, Polybius, would undoubtedly have 
mentioned Cato’s hostility and perhaps this saying in his His- 
toriae if the books containing that part of Roman history were 
more fully preserved. Of the forty books only the first five are 
complete, v1 to xvul1 are fairly complete in the epitomes or 
abridgments of Sozomen; xXIx is one sentence; while xx to XL 
range from about three to forty-two pages. Unfortunately, Book 
xxxvi (Belli Punici Tertii Primordia) and Book xxx1x (E-ci- 
dium Carthaginis) are represented by bare summaries of about 
six pages each. In the short account of the Third Punic War in 
Book xxxv1, 6, 6 (Tauchnitz edition, vol. 4, Leipzig, 1816; but 
not accepted by Paton for his text in the Loeb Classical Library) 
we do have, indeed, a statement of Polybius (perhaps repeated in 
Plutarch, Cato Maior xxvu, 4), that when Marcus Porcius [Ca- 
to] at Rome heard about the wonderful exploits of the young 
Scipio he quoted in slightly altered form the following line from 
the Odyssey (x, 495), some of -Circe’s words to Odysseus about 
the Theban seer Teiresias : | 
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Only he has intelligence, the rest are flitting shadows. 


This corresponds with the summary of Livy (Periocha xLIx) to 
the same effect as follows: 
Quam uirtutem eius [Scipionis] et Cato uir promptioris ad uituperandum 


linguae in senatu sic prosecutus est, ut diceret reliquos, qui in Africa 
militarent, umbras uolitare, Scipionem uigere. 


It will be noted that Cicero in the words put into Cato’s mouth 
does not use delere but excidere in the form excisam. He seems 
not to know, or at least does not care to use, the phrase so stressed 
in later times. The quotable form seemingly has been forgotten or 
has not yet been coined. That Cicero would have quoted Cato 
exactly seems at least hinted in De Senectute 1, 3 (eruditius vide- 
bitur disputare) and De Amicitia 1, 4 ( Itaque ipse mea legens sic 
afficior interdum, ut Catonem, non me loqui existimem) ; for 
though he takes some liberties with Cato’s Greek learning he 
means to draw him true to character in speech. 

The next author after Cicero to contain the story and the sim- 
ilar phrasing is Cornelius Nepos who was born about 100 B.c. 
and died about 27 B.c. In his Hamilcar u, 1 he says: 

[Hamilcar] Carthaginem venit . .. Namque diuturnitate externi mali 


tantum exarsit intestinum bellum ut numquam in pari periculo fuerit 
Carthago nisi cum deleta est. 


Nepos uses delere though not in direct reference to Cato and the 
later destruction of Carthage. 

Livy (59 or 57 B.c.-17 a.p.) nowhere gives us the exact phras- 
ing, though we have several allusions in Books xLvu and XLIx to 
Cato in connection with the destruction of Carthage. Livy began 
writing about 27 B.c., and was writing Books xLvi and xXLIx 
(giving the accounts of Cato’s last days), perhaps soon after 
Vergil’s death in 19 B.c. Where Cato and all his words would un- 
doubtedly have been fully quoted by Livy we now have only the 
short summaries of these books (periochae). In the periocha of 
Livy xix, 3 we read: 


. . . Catone suadente bellum et ut tolleretur delereturque Carthago; 
Nasica dissuadente. 
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He uses tollere and delere though not in the characteristic phras- 
ing so dear to the rhetorical heart of the later age as well as of 
Livy perhaps, if we only had him complete at this point. 

We can next bring the authority of C. Velleius Paterculus 
(about 19 B.c. to about 30 a.p.) in his Historia Romana, 1, 13, 1: 


Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato, perpetuus diruendae 
eius auctor, L. Censorino M. Manlio consulibus, mortem obiit. 


Here Velleius used the verb delere of Carthage, but diruere of 
Cato. 

The earliest clear statement corresponding to the later tradition 
is found in Pliny the Elder, who lived from 23 or 24 to 79 a.p. 
In his Naturalis Historia xv, 18, 74 we read of Cato’s eternal 
repetition and insistence as follows: 


Cato ... cum clamaret omni senatu Carthaginem delendam... . 


In using clamare Pliny seems not only to be giving for the first 
time the right rhetorical atmosphere in that declamatory age, but 
the phrase which, though indirectly quoted, seems fully formed. 
Could Pliny have coined the phrase on principles already an- 
nounced by Valerius Maximus?” for the sake of neat epigram 
(quite in keeping with Pliny’s encyclopaedic condensation) or 
could he have been quoting from some of Cato’s speeches extant 
at this time? This is shown by Quintilian, who eulogizes him in 
xu, 11, 23, makes definite references to several orations with at 
least two quotations in 11, 15, 8; 111, 6, 97; v, 11, 39, and rx, 2, 21, 
and warns students not to devote too much time to the antiquated 
speeches of Cato and the Gracchi in 1, 5, 21; vit, 5, 33; and 
x11, 10, 45. 

Clearly echoing Livy and Pliny comes Plutarch, the Greek 
from Chaeronea in Boeotia, who was born about 50 and lived 
until about 120 a.p. In his life of Cato Maior xxvi we have Plu- 
tarch’s account of how Cato was sent on an embassy to the Car- 
thaginians and Masinissa, the Numidian. Cato found Carthage 
to his great surprise not in a poor and lowly state “but rather 
teeming with vigorous fighting men, overflowing with enormous 


2 Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, Praefatio. 
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wealth, filled with arms of every sort and with military supplies, 
and not a little puffed up by all of this.”” He came back with real 
terror of Carthage in his patriotic heart, and it was by his ad- 
vice and counsel that the Romans finally undertook the war. 

Plutarch gives further testimony in xxvu1, 1 that Cato address- 
ing the senate on any question whatsoever always used his earnest 
demand for the destruction of Carthage, while Publius Scipio 
Nasica was always on the opposite side and always ended his 
speech with the opposite declaration. In the passage just referred 
to Plutarch had this to say (Perrin in the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary) : 

In addition to this, it is said that Cato contrived to drop a Libyan fig 
in the Senate, as he shook out the folds of his toga, and then, as the 
senators admired its size and beauty, said that the country where it 
grew was only three days’ sail from Rome. And in one thing he was even 
more savage, namely, in adding to his vote on any question whatsoever 
these words: In my opinion, “Carthage must be destroyed.” § 

Publius Scipio Nasica, on the contrary, when called for his vote, al- 
ways ended his speech with this declaration: “In my opinion Carthage 
must be spared.” 


Plutarch’s coloring is characteristic of him and his world. His 
details give dramatic vigor to the situation and exhibit just the 
setting and emotional quality for a compact and epigramatic 
phrase. Pliny in quieter manner gives virtually the same story 
about the fig from Carthage, etc. 

Even with clearer indication of the irrelevancy of Cato’s dis- 
play of hatred against Carthage is the testimony of P. Annius 
Florus (perhaps the same as Iulius Florus or L. Annaeus Florus), 
who lived from about 85 to 137 a.p.: 


Cato inexpiabili odio delendam esse Carthaginem, et cum de alio con- 
suleretur, pronuntiabat [1, 13, 4]. 


Similar testimony is found in Appian of Alexandria (about 95 
to 165 a.p.) in his Romaica x, 10, 69, repeating the story of 
Pliny and Plutarch that Cato continually expressed the opinion 


8 Aoxet 8€ wot Kagyndéva pt elvot, which more accurately translated should 
be “In my opinion, Carthage, too, must be [stand, be spared].” 
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in the senate that Carthage must not exist: Kagyndéva pi elvan, 

Plutarch and Appian may both be quoting Polybius. Their 
phrase py elvat, “must not be,” “must not stand,” does not seem 
adequate to account for an original and unfailing delere as the 
sole form of expression; though Appian just a few lines above 
quotes Cato as saying the liberty of Rome would never be secure 
until Carthage was destroyed or taken by storm (agiv é§eAeiv 
Kaoyndova). 

The fourth century writer, Aurelius Victor, in his De Viris 
[llustribus xivu, 8, with more definite phrasing, says: 


Cato Carthaginem delendam censuit. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the phrasing represents a rhe- 
torical and dramatic description of the scenes in the senate in 
Cato’s last days from about 151 to his death in 149; that it is 
found in its clearness only beginning in extant Latin authors 
with Pliny the Elder, was taken up by Plutarch and Appian, and 
later given precision and quotability by Florus and Aurelius Vic- 
tor. 

But even if Polybius in his complete text of Book xxxv1 did 
quote the famous saying about the destruction of Carthage, he 
probably made no more of it in the dramatic and declamatory 
sense than did Cicero or perhaps even Livy. It was left for the 
changed conditions of life and literature of the Silver Age to give 
it this turn. We miss it, to be sure, among the remnants of the 
elder Seneca (about sB.c. 55 — about a.p. 40) who made collec- 
tions of these school exercises (Suasoriae now in one book, 
Controversiae now in five of the ten books). But even if he did 
include it, it was finally lost in the many condensations of his 
work which must have been once very much more bulky and 
contained items far more numerous than we have at present. 

In the Silver Age after Seneca the Elder the elocutionary value 
of the phrasing seemingly became appreciated and insisted upon. 
Pliny the Elder and Plutarch had begun to form the tradition, 
while later Florus and Aurelius Victor give the finishing touches 
that made the tradition lastingly declamatory and almost sen- 
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sational. It was thus that the phrase became familiar even to 
modern English readers as a standing description of a “bitter- 
ender” and the ready formula of celebrated chauvinists and jin- 
goes even to the present day. In fact and feeling it was accurately 
descriptive of Cato; its form was shaped by the life and literary 
taste of imperial times. 














XENOPHON’S CYROPAEDIA, “THE COMPLEAT 
GENERAL” 


By SAMUEL JAMES PEASE 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr., in the June number of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL (XxXvulI, 657-69), gives a list of ancient 
military writings, with a valuable appreciation of most of them. 
But Xenophon’s Cyropaedia is very much more than “the amuse- 
ment of his later years, the vehicle for his military fancies” (p. 
659). Actually, the Cyropaedia is a work of unique military im- 
portance; it is in fact not only the earliest but the most exhaustive 
of all ancient military treatises; but its character has not been 
fully realized, because of the importance assigned to the character 
of Cyrus and because of certain romantic additions. 

First, we may consider the outline of the various portions. The 
standard ecphrasis or detailed description of a war, centering in a 
single climactic battle, is given among the xooyupvdopata of Her- 
mogenes, many centuries after Xenophon. This includes every 
detail of antecedents, engagement, and consequents, and reads as 
follows :* 

First we shall speak of what precedes the war, the gathering of the 
armies, the expenses, the fears; then the clashes, the slaughter, the 
deaths; then the trophy, then the paeans of the victors, the tears and 
the slavery of the others. 

It will be worth while to compare in detail the outline of Thym- 
brara, the climactic battle of the Cyropaedia: — 

1 xQ@tov pév TA 1EO TOV NOAEMOD EQodpEV, Tas OTEaTOAOYias, TA Gvakduata, 
tovs péBouc” elta tac cupfodds, tas omaydc, tois tavdtous’ elta td tOd- 
mavov, elta tos maldvas tHv vewxnxdtwv, Tov 5é ta Sdxeva, tiv SovAeav. 
Spengel, Rhet. Graec. u, 16, 22-29. 


For further discussion see Pease, Samuel J., Technique of Battle Descrip- 
tions in the Greek Historians: Ms. Diss., The University of Chicago (1931). 
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A. Antecedents: 

(Topography and date not included, as the discussion is the- 

oretical. ) 

Securing of information: prisoners v1, 3, 5, spies v1, 3, 15, etc. 

Numbers: enemy v1, 2, 9; Cyrus’ army in full v1, 2, 7-8. 

Arrangement : of enemy given with numbers, of Cyrus v1, 3, 21. 

Sacrifices, prayer, libation, breakfast v1, 4, 1, vu, 1, 1. 

Omens vu, 1, 2. 

Formation: vir, 1, 5; paean 9, watchword 10. 

B. Engagement : 
Signal, advance vu, 1, 23, silence, paean, shout 25-26. 
Vicissitudes : preliminary skirmish, successful maneuvers, flight 
of enemy, partial success 27. 

Retreat of Abradatas to tower, chariots 34. 

Relief by Cyrus’ rear attack on the enemy 36. 

The mélée 38. 

C. Consequents: 

Rewards and citations, military conclusions 46. 

Treatment of prisoners, settlement of Egyptians 41. 

General results 45-49 and in various later chapters. 

It will be seen that Xenophon here uses the general outline, as 
does Syrianus, but omits much of the rhetoric; he substitutes 
morale for all, but a hint of fears; military results, for the joy of 
success and the sorrows of slavery; even the psychology is purely 
military, except for the one romantic touch to be described later. 
In other battles he makes use of all the other elements given by 
Syrianus, including the detailed rhetorical treatment of feelings. 

Second, the work goes into exhaustive detail on almost every 
point. A partial list of the preparations for this one battle will 
suffice to show the minuteness and thoroughness of treatment. 
Cyrus provides for everything: high class and low class spies; 
details of new scythe chariots and wheeled turrets; encourage- 
ment of morale by discussions, hunting, special favors; camel 
archers; prisoners; incipient mutiny; formal battle speech fifteen 
days before the battle; necessity for immediate action; twenty 
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days’ provisions for a fifteen days’ desert march; gradual sub- 
stitution of water for wine to moisten bread or meal, beginning 
with the omission of wine after supper; omission of beds; secur- 
ing of sour, bitter, salty appetizers; hand mills; medical supplies; 
extra straps; tools; wood for repairs; food for man and beast; 
road makers, smiths, carpenters, shoemakers; sutlers to sell noth- 
ing for fifteen days, but after that a special reward to the one who 
furnishes the best market (v1, 2). Mere fancy surely does not 
content itself with giving every detail of physical and psychologi- 
cal equipment for an exhausting march with a decisive battle at 
the end of fifteen days. And the immediate preparations for the 
battle, the battle itself, the capture of Sardis together with Croe- 
sus, the disposition of prisoners and booty after the battle are 
given with almost the same detail — forty-five pages for the one 
battle, over eighty for the different battles, a quarter of the whole 
volume. 

Third, there is a variety of battle types. Just as Thymbrara is 
the typical field battle, so Babylon (vir, 5) is the typical instance 
of a siege, the foray of the Assyrian crown prince is the typical 
border raid (1, 4), the establishing of the border is typical moun- 
tain fighting (111, 2), the capture of the Assyrian camp is a typical 
night surprise (111, 3- 1v, 2). Such constant attention to detailed 
and varied outline, present even in the least of Xenophon’s de- 
scriptions, indicates a definitely established rhetorical form. This 
is borne out by descriptions in other books of Xenophon and oc- 
curs frequently even in the great battle descriptions of Thu- 
cydides. 

Fourth, the variety of detailed discussions of military topics is 
found both in and outside of the battle descriptions. Book I is 
largely taken up with the training of the young soldier. He is 
taught to deceive no one but the enemy; his training must em- 
brace actual experience in fighting; in his play he must fight with 
clods and sticks. The description of the battle in m1, 3, 55-70 is 
mainly a study in ideal morale as illustrative of the qualities 
listed in section 59 of that chapter. The description of an Assyr- 
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ian camp at night is a technical excursus (111, 3, 26-28); the 
value of training is discussed in v1, 4, 10; the value of harangues 
in 11, 3, 49-55. 

Fifth, Xenophon undoubtedly intended the Cyropaedia to be a 
definite link in his chain of military works. The others belong 
each to a different type. Rhetorically speaking, the Agesilaus is a 
biography, almost purely epideictic; Book 1 of the Anabasis is a 
narrative, but with much biography of the same type; Books 11- 
vil of the Anabasis combine autobiography with a suasoria, al- 
most as if personally addressed to Alexander of Macedon; those 
portions of the Hellenica which deal with Agesilaus, his relatives, 
or opponents, closely resemble the Agesilaus, though the work 
as a whole is intended as a historical monograph. 

The two difficulties in the way of understanding the true na- 
ture of the Cyropaedia have been the romantic element and the 
importance assigned to the character of Cyrus himself. But the 
romantic additions in Books vi-vi1 only partly conceal the really 
exhaustive nature of the treatise. We must remember that it is 
the first general military treatise ever written. As such, it partakes 
of the nature of early history writing ; for as Herodotus has many 
suggestions from epic and tragedy, so this portion of the Cyro- 
paedia has a double romance motif modeled on the Jliad. In the 
Iliad the wrath (pits) results in the separation of Achilles and 
Briseis, who after the double testing are happily reunited; the 
wrath also brings about the separation of Hector and An- 
dromache, who are reunited only in death. Similarly the refusal 
of Abradatas to yield to Cyrus brings about separation from his 
queen Pantheia, with a most startling result as Cyrus tries to 
console her after her husband’s heroic death at Thymbrara (v1t, 
3, 8) ; while in contrast, at the distribution of awards at the close 
of the campaign (vim, 4, 24), Tigranes of Armenia receives a 
“best dress” (yvvatxetov xdon0v) for his wife, who has accom- 
panied him on the campaign. While there are many parallels with 
the Jliad, even to the gleaming golden suit of armor given to 
Abradatas by Pantheia before the battle, the heart of both works 
is the orderly development of the war as a unit — with enormous 
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digressions in the Jliad, with many very detailed discussions in 
the Cyropaedia. 

In the minds of many readers ihe character of Cyrus absorbs 
the chief interest; but closer study shows that practically every 
concern of Cyrus in this work is military. Xenophon’s admiration 
for Cyrus is based on the three qualities of reverence, justice, 
and self-control (#eoc0éfeva, dixarootvyn, owpooovvn), as Marchant 
points out in the Praefatio to his Agesilaus text ; these are shared 
by Xenophon’s other heroes, Socrates and Agesilaus. So on the 
advice of Polybius, a master of physical and psychological mili- 
tary engineering, the Cyropaedia, together with the Memorabilia, 
was carried by the younger Scipio on all his campaigns.’ If the 
importance of the Memorabilia in the minds of Polybius and 
Scipio may be represented — with due apologies to Izaak Wal- 
ton — by the title, “The Compleat Gentleman,” the Cyropaedia 
might be called “The Compleat General.” 


2 Fiske, E. C., Lucilius and Horace, p. 83. 


























PORTENTS AND PROPHECIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE EMPEROR VESPASIAN 


By RicHMoND LATTIMORE 
Hanover, N. H. 


From the time of Augustus onward the Roman imperial 
fastigium was more or less explicitly associated with divinity. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that a belief apparently existed 
at Rome that the rule of several emperors from Augustus to the 
Flavians had been indicated in advance by portents of divine 
origin. An examination of our chief literary sources for the 
period — Tacitus, Suetonius, and Cassius Dio — shows that such 
a tradition was most strongly and most variously represented in 
connection with Augustus and Vespasian; and it is my opinion 
that the latter emperor * was led by circumstances to accept and 
develop (whatever may have been his private views on the mat- 
ter) something resembling a legend, according to which he ap- 
peared as a man of more than natural good fortune, living under 
the special care of the gods. Certainly our authorities would seem 
to view him in this character. 

Divination at Rome was formally practised by the augurs and 
the haruspices. But natural phenomena and strange occurrences, 
happenings which, normal though they were, became significant 
in special contexts, were thought to be messages from heaven 
that came unsought.”? Suetonius, a diligent recorder of such in- 

1It is not my purpose here to argue the existence of a belief in the super- 
natural good luck of Augustus. Perhaps it is safe to assume that such a belief 


existed. I wish here to call attention to the special evidence in connection with 
Vespasian. 

2On the whole subject of omens, etc., cf. the careful discussion of A. 
Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la Divination dans Il’Antiquité: Paris, Ernest 
Leroux (1882), IV, 135-44. Here a distinction is drawn between (1) prodigies, 
(2) omens, and (3) auspices. The distinction between (1) and (2) is service- 
able chiefly if we take omen in the generally accepted precise sense as derived 
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stances, presents a number of them in connection with Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Galba, as well as with the Flavians. It is not neces- 
sary to give here an exhaustive list of these, but a few instances 
should suffice to show their character. It was considered (at a 
later date, presumably) an indication of the future rule of Augus- 
tus that when he was quitting the toga practe.xta it split in two 
and fell about his feet and that he was able to silence forever 
the frogs on his grandfather’s estate. The rule of Tiberius was 
portended by an eagle perching on his house at Rhodes and by 
the flaming of the deserted altars of the armies at Philippi as he 
passed by. The fall of the Julio-Claudian house followed on the 
withering of Livia’s laurel grove and the death of the sacred 
chickens, both of which were associated with the two gentes; and 
Galba, who gained by its fall, had dreamed that Fortune came 
and stood at his door; and subsequently he found a small figure 
of the goddess, which he cherished.* It had been said in scorn 
that he would become emperor whenever a mule should foal, 
which event duly occurred just before the fall of Nero.* 

Concerning Vespasian, Suetonius lists a large number of prod- 
igies, and many of them are of the class which we have been 
considering.® They are as follows: The oak tree of the Flavians, 
putting forth a shoot at the birth-time of each of Vespasia’s 
children, showed forth the future of each child by the character 
from os and applying to the significance of spoken words. If we reject this 
limitation on the ground that it was not followed by the ancient writers them- 
selves, we are forced to distinguish omens as chance occurrences. There does 
seem to have been some such distinction recognized by classical writers, e.g. 
by Suetonius, Gaius Lv, an example which Bouché-Leclercq cites; but it is 
hardly precise enough, in my opinion, to be of much value. Auspices, on the 
other hand, are to be kept quite distinct; here the interpreter creates a problem 
in order to solve it, whereas in the case of omens and portents he applies inter- 
pretation to a situation given in accident. For a good discussion of the shades 
of meaning in prodigium, portentum, ostentum, monstrum, etc., cf. Bouché- 
Leclercq, op. cit., IV, 77, n. 2. I shall here use the words “prodigy” and “por- 
tent” for all chance happenings interpreted with regard to the future, in opposi- 
tion to “prophecy.” 

8 Cf. Suet., Div. Aug. xctv; Tib. x1v; and Galba 1 and 1v. 

4 See the last note. Cf. also Dio Lxiv, 1. Dio here, as sometimes, adds in- 


stances to the list. 
5 Cf. Suet., Div. Vesp. v. Dio Lxv1, 1 gives most of the instances noted. 
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of the shoot which was taken to symbolize its life; that of Ves- 
pasian issued as a complete tree. Gaius ordered that he be heaped 
with mud, and some took this as an indication that Rome must 
at last come to his embrace. A dog brought him a human hand. 
An ox which had bolted burst into his dining-room and then lay 
down submissively at his feet. A cypress tree on his father’s 
estate, struck down by no visible cause, was restored intact the 
next day. Just before he was appointed to conduct the Jewish 
war, while still in disgrace, he dreamed he would come to power 
when Nero’s tooth should be extracted, and was shortly con- 
fronted with the tooth in question. Nero was told in a dream to 
take the sacred chariot of Jupiter Optimus Maximus to Ves- 
pasian’s house and thence to the Circus. In the time of Galba a 
statue of Divus Julius turned of its own accord to face the east. 
Finally, two eagles fought above the first battle at Bedriacum, 
and the victor was disposed of by a third eagle, which came out 
of the east. 

If we add up the portents which according to Suetonius fore- 
told the accession of the several emperors, not including the cal- 
culations of astrologers but counting all other prophecies direct 
and indirect bearing on future rule, we have the following list : 


Augustus ..............17 BN ebiiiecscatnins 6 
(en 5 SN as oiscitanialeseeben 0 
Eh ctasesineninitboien Vitellius ................ 3 
Claudies ................ 0 Vespasian ............ 12’ 
FRED citvatalnceceadonia 0 


The contrast between Vespasian and the other pretenders is 
worth noticing. If Vespasian’s figures are to be accounted for in 
the light of his ultimate success, why does Galba come off so 
much better than Otho and Vitellius? We might claim some 


® Cf. Suet., Gaius vii. 

7 This list does not include portents that foretell the death of Claudius nor 
those connected with the fall of the Julio-Claudian house, as in these cases the 
succession was not indicated. It omits also additional portents adduced in the 
case of Vespasian by Dio ixv, 8, where it is stated that just before Vespasian’s 
bid for power two suns were seen at once, one pale in the west and one large 
in the east. Also, the temple of Jupiter was said by the soldiers on guard to 
have opened spontaneously in the night. 
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ground for supposing that the Romans regarded Vespasian in a 
special way as one whose rise to fame and power was watched 
and guided throughout by the gods. Yet we have here nothing 
really conclusive; these stories do not differ much in kind, and 
the prejudice of Suetonius forms an undetermined variable. Now 
Dio * distinguishes between events which might be interpreted 
as portentous, and direct indications of the future more or less 
explicitly put forward. Such prodigies as I have described or 
listed above were for the most part vague; they signified, but they 
did not state. Again, such episodes as the heaping of Vespasian 
with mud would not (I presume) have been recognized as signif- 
icant, at least by the plain man, until after their secret meaning 
had been realized. 

Astrology, whatever else it may be, is explicit. Astrologers 
(Chaldaei, mathematici) appear prominently in the history of the 
first century A.D., and their presence raises the interesting question 
of their political importance, which cannot here be discussed. 
There is scarcely any doubt that in general they were taken quite 
seriously, although according to Dio Lx1v, 4 their prediction that 
Vitellius would some day become emperor was treated with con- 
tempt by Vitellius himself and by Nero. Suetonius records an 
attempt at skepticism on the part of Domitian.’ In both cases the 
representations of the astrologers wére vindicated. The fact that 
they were expelled by Tiberius, Claudius, Vitellius, and Vespa- 
sian *° might be interpreted to mean that they were regarded as 
impostors ; but it might also mean that their influence was feared 
because their knowledge was genuine. On the whole, they were 
uncanny people, neither disbelieved nor approved of. Astrologers 
are said to have predicted the rule of Augustus, Tiberius, Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius;** and Tacitus ** implies, if he does not state, 
that they foretold the rule of Vespasian. 


8 Cf. txvi, 1. It is important that he noticed that Vespasian had both kinds 
in his favor. 

® Cf. Suet., Dom. xv. 

10 Cf. Tac., Ann. 1, 32 and xu, 52; Hist. u, 62; and Dio Lxv1, 9. 

11 The sources for these statements are as follows: For Augustus, cf. Suet., 
Div. Aug. xciv, but the prediction is not given by Suetonius as explicitly as it 
might be; for Tiberius, cf. Tac., Ann. v1, 21; Suet., Tib. x1v; for Galba, cf. 
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Thus it appears that for an emperor to have his future foretold 
by astrologers was in no sense unique. On the other hand, Tacitus 
(ibid. 11, 73) tells us that just after the death of Otho certain 
vague and impalpable rumors had put the name of Vespasian on 
everybody’s lips. The origin of these rumors we find in the work 
cited and elsewhere. One of the leaders of the Jewish revolt tells 
us himself how when he was taken after the fall of lotapata, 
which he had been defending, he foretold to Vespasian that he 
would soon rule over the Romans.** Vespasian himself, consulting 
the shrine at Carmel, was informed that a very great destiny 
awaited him.’* Titus, hastening back to Judea after the death of 
Galba, visited on his way the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, and 
was encouraged by a message which apparently foretold the glory 
of the Flavians. It was a general, ill-defined, but powerful feeling 
about Jerusalem that the East was on the verge of supremacy 
which incited the Jews to revolt against Nero; *° the feeling was 
fostered by the obscure statements of Jewish Messianic literature, 
the nature of which was so doubtful that, with the success of 
Vespasian, they were readily interpreted as a prediction in his 
favor. Further, after the beginning of the war between Vespasian 
and Vitellius, when the former was in Alexandria, a miracle was 
supposed to have taken place in the temple of Serapis; Vespasian 
was said to have entered it and seen near at hand one Basilides, 
who was actually far away. The name was of course read signif- 
icantly. It was also at the bidding of Serapis that two common 
people of Alexandria, one blind and one lame, entreated him to 
heal them by touch; which miracle Vespasian, though he hesitated 
to attempt it, performed successfully.*® 

The insistence of our authorities on this aspect of Vespasian’s 
Tac., Ann. v1, 20. In this case the astrologer was Tiberius himself; Suetonius 
(Galba 1v) credits Augustus with this prophecy. For Otho, cf. Suet., Otho 1v; 
for Vitellius, cf. Dio Lxrv, 4. 

12 Cf, Hist. u, 78. 

18 Cf. Josephus, Bell. Iud. ut, 8, 9. Cf. also Suet., Div. Vesp. v and Dio 
LxvI, 1. 

14 Cf. Tac., Hist. 1, 78; Suet., Div. Vesp. v. 


18 Cf, Tac., Hist. u, 4 and v, 13. Cf. also Suet., Div. Vesp. tv. 
16 Cf, Tac., Hist. 1v, 81f.; and Suet., Div. Vesp. vu. 
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rise to power is extraordinary. Apparently there was actually a 
feeling current at the time and thereafter as well, that Vespasian, 
like Augustus, was an exceptionally lucky man; but with a differ- 
ence. The ultimately kind star of Vespasian is made the brighter 
in contrast to the humiliations he experienced during his earlier 
career. When he was aedile, he suffered from Gaius’ unfortunate 
sense of humor;*’ when he was proconsul in Africa, the mob at 
Hadrumetum once greeted him with a volley of turnips; in the 
time of Nero he was in grave danger because he went to sleep 
during one of the emperor’s performances; ** and was in disgrace 
and perhaps peril when circumstances induced Nero to put him 
in command of the eastern army. Thereafter he never faltered. 
To men of that time the boundary line between luck and divine 
favor was not clearly drawn; an abundance of the former auto- 
matically became the latter. 

That there was some such feeling about Vespasian at the time 
appears evident; how widespread it was, how powerful, it is im- 
possible to say. It is not likely that Vespasian deliberately orig- 
inated it, neither is it likely that, once aware of it, he made any 
objection. Of the other manifestations of divine favor we cannot 
say when they originated or whether some of them were de- 
liberately invented after the establishment of the Flavians; but 
the miracles of Alexandria stand by themselves. They might even 
be construed as an effort to work up something resembling a 
Vespasian myth; and the healing of the afflicted, arguing, as it 
would, superhuman power in the healer, might well have been 
staged for the benefit of the Alexandrian citizens and soldiers 
and the world at large when it came to hear of it. Vespasian in 
his position could use a legendary halo. He had seen three em- 
perors made and unmade in rapid succession; they had been 
created by the enthusiasm of the soldiers and destroyed because 
they could not bring cohesion into the empire and into the army 
as a whole. All he had to recommend him was a good character, 
natural ability, a fine record, and the support of a large part of 
the army; these might not be enough. Rome was still used to an 


17 See n. 5, above. 
18 Cf. Suet., Div. Vesp. w and Tac., Ann. xv1, 5. He escaped maiore fato. 
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aristocratic dynasty ; though driven to accept the man forced upon 
it by the strongest army, it neither liked nor trusted the process. 
Vespasian saw the necessity of founding a dynasty and insisted 
upon doing so, but in some way he must overcome the handicap 
of his undistinguished family. Much of the influence he desired 
would follow if he could pose as the choice of the gods, the “man 
of destiny” saved again and again by the intervention of Fortune 
because he was fittest to rule and because his star, like that of 
Augustus, was always in the end lucky. Such a character, I be- 
lieve, he tried with some success to assume. Once committed to 
it, he could afford to make jests about his own mean birth and 
to reject elaborately manufactured pedigrees, because the lower 
his origin, the greater the attested power of his lucky star. 

The view taken above asks us to believe that the Roman people, 
and particularly the Roman army, could be influenced by such 
legends ; otherwise they would be superfluous and irrelevant. The 
evidence concerning the degree of credulity among the Romans 
of this period is not very illuminating; but it would appear that 
Rome had lost much of the skepticism of Cicero’s time, when 
cynical augurs played skittles with politics and had fallen into a 
sort of latter-day religiousness. This condition might claim as a 
cause Augustus’ program of effecting a complete restoration 
of the ancient religion of Rome, so far as anybody knew what 
that was, amalgamated with the spiritually defunct mythical 
theology of Greece. But it was not the religion of Numa which 
claimed the greatest devotion at this period. Even before the time 
of Augustus the public fancy had to some extent been caught by 
the worship of Isis and of the Magna Mater, and these cults 
(superstitiones), together with Mithraism, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity, gained in strength. All these religions came from the 
east, and, assuming the east as his background, Vespasian might 
appear in an oddly romantic guise. 

The narrative of the wars which Tacitus has given us in his 
Histories is alone enough to show that the Roman soldier was 
subject to a nervous emotionalism bordering at times on hysteria; 
moreover, he implies that the ambages concerning Vespasian had 
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a strong influence on the army at the time when he was contem- 
plating war.’® Apart from this, the strength of superstition 
among the lower classes might be inferred, a fortiori, from the 
fact that our authorities, Suetonius, Pliny the Younger, and 
Tacitus, display a certain amount of credulity. Suetonius, as has 
been noted, pays marked attention to all the prodigies significant 
of the change of rulers, and we find him gravely corresponding 
with Pliny the Younger about dreams.”° The point of view of 
Tacitus is not so easy to come at, but at least he believed that the 
portents and prophecies in Judea had something to do with the 
destiny of Vespasian, and he expressly gives credit to the miracles 
of healing at Alexandria.” Pliny the Younger took dreams 
seriously and was strongly inclined to believe in ghosts.** If men 
of the highest position and intellect believed such things in the 
next generation, it is surely likely enough that legends about 
Vespasian might make a considerable impression on the populace, 
the soldiers, and even the senators of his own time — or some of 
them. 

As to the view Vespasian took of his own destiny, one cannot 
be certain. Tacitus definitely tells us (Hist. 11, 78) that he be- 
lieved in it, and represents him at Alexandria as being convinced 
of his own powers. Such faith might seem incompatible with his 
general character and with his dying remark: Vae, puto deus fio.” 
But the truth is that we may have skepticism and credulity exist- 

19 Cf. Tac., Hist. 1, 78. 

20 Cf. Pliny, Epist. 1, 18. 

21 Cf. Hist. v, 13: Quae ambages. Vespasianum ac Titum praedixerat, and 1v, 
81. On the subject of Tacitus’ beliefs, cf. H. Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus?: 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press (1896), ad 1, 29-31. This is an excellent analysis 
of the attitude of Tacitus; it accepts his belief in astrology but not in all astrol- 
ogy. According to Furneaux, Tacitus is inconsistent in his writings on this 
matter, because he was uncertain in his own mind and never apparently reached 
any settled conclusion. Tacitus censures, by implication, the action of Caesennius 
Paetus in disregarding omens before invading Armenia (Ann. xv, 8); but this 
fact is not conclusive. Cf. also F. B. Krauss, An Interpretation of the Omens, 
Portents, and Prodigies Recorded by Livy, Tacitus, and Suetonius: Philadelphia, 


University of Pennsylvania Dissertation (1930), 26-31. This work presents an 


excellent classification of portents. 
22 Cf. Epist. vir, 27. 
23 Cf. Suet., Div. Vesp. xxi. 
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ing side by side, not only in this instance but in the case of 
Tiberius, who does not seem to have taken his own divine char- 
acter very seriously but was himself an accomplished astrologer.** 
It is also recorded that Vespasian had great faith in Seleucus, his 
mathematicus.** How far such belief actually extended is, of 
course, another matter. 

There is nothing to show that either any existence of a myth 
about Vespasian or any belief he may have had about himself 
made any difference in the way he ruled. He did not, like Gaius, 
pose as a god. 

Such is the evidence. Much more supernatural decoration is 
found in the story of Vespasian than elsewhere in the history of 
the early Caesars with the exception of Augustus; and circum- 
stances render this fact natural. I think it may be concluded that 
Vespasian had, in some way, a special reputation for luck; and 
luck, to the Romans (and to many beside Romans) was some- 
thing very nearly supernatural; it was in fact represented by a 
goddess. The nature of the subject renders the conclusion vague, 
and I see no way to mend the matter. What Vespasian’s attitude 
was toward his own reputation, as well as the precise nature of 
that reputation, must remain a mystery, unless further evidence is 
forthcoming. 

24 He was initiated into the Chaldaean science at Rhodes (Tac., Ann. v1, 20) 
and kept as an intimate the astrologer Thrasyllus (ibid. v1, 21). Cf. also Dio 


Lv, 15. Suetonius says of him (7ib. Lx1x) that he was circa deos ac religiones 
neglegentior, quippe addictus mathematicae, plenusque persuasionis cuncta fato 


agi. 
25 Cf. Tac., Hist. u, 78. 














HOW MUCH IS LATIN? 


By Grace THOMAS 
York Community High School 
Thomson, Illinois 


One has only to compare the Latin I and II textbooks of today 
with the corresponding textbooks of five or ten years ago to ac- 
count for the comments so frequently made by high school stu- 
dents today to the effect that Latin is “easy,” “a snap.’”’ True 
enough, it is easy, too easy to be worth enough to warrant its be- 
ing taught as Latin teachers are compelled to teach it today. 

The type of Latin textbook used at present is the result of a 
campaign to make Latin interesting, to prove that it is not a 
“dead” language, to show how it is practically a course in Eng- 
lish, and to demonstrate many other “facts” about Latin that are 
not necessarily true. In this respect — that is, in attempting to 
make Latin study a process of following the path of least resist- 
ance — Latin textbook writers, and other exponents of the pres- 
ent methods of teaching Latin, are but following the general trend 
of high school curricula today. 

Strange, but college and high school methods at present seem 
to have opposite aims. Recent adjustments in the colleges and 
universities enable and encourage students to become thoroughly 
familiar with and intensely absorbed in one field, with a limited 
amount of branching out. Present methods in the high school, 
however, are tending to make every subject studied so “easy” 
and “interesting” that the average high school pupil has no idea 
as to which subject, if any, holds the greatest possibilities for him. 

One very weighty reason for Latin’s being kept in the curricu- 
lum of many high schools today is the belief that a knowledge of 
Latin is very essential to a knowledge of English. While a good 
knowledge of Latin unquestionably provides a background for 
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English, of invaluable worth to one fortunate and ambitious 
enough to have it, there can also be little doubt of the fact that the 
Latin learned by high school students in two years or even four, 
under present methods and with modern texts, is so inconsiderable 
as to be of practically no lasting worth at all in connection with 
English. 

If, moreover, the most highly emphasized reason for teaching 
Latin in high school is to be its relation to English, why not, in all 
frankness, cease to call the course “Latin”? Why not modify the 
course slightly, include a little French, some German perhaps, a 
little Spanish, Italian, Anglo-Saxon, and Greek — still emphasiz- 
ing the development of English from those languages and omit- 
ting all but the most general aspects of the foreign languages — 
and call such a course “Elementary Philology” or “Linguistics” 
or even, as has already been done in a few instances, “General 
Language”? Such a course might be offered as a two-year subject 
to be followed, in the larger schools and by pupils really interested 
in any particular language for its own merit, by intensive courses 
in any one or more of the languages — Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Spanish, and Italian. 

College entrance requirements are being rapidly modified so 
that there will soon be in most courses no need for any particular 
language, and a general linguistics course would undoubtedly be 
acceptable to most colleges. 

Under such conditions high schools that offer Latin — not 
feeling compelled to adapt the course to all students — would be 
enabled to offer Latin courses worthy of the name. It would no 
longer be necessary to call “easy” and “interesting” a subject 
which, in its elemental stages at any rate, is far from easy and 
indeed often far from interesting. For such a course intensive 
drill on grammatical principles and vocabulary could be required 
for two years, with graded readings introduced as soon as possi- 
ble. The ultimate aim of such a course could and should be the 
ability to read and understand various types of Latin without 
translating. That is often stated as the aim of present Latin teach- 
ing, but few and far between indeed are the students who, under 
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the present “easy” methods, gain a comprehensive reading knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

For such an intensive course in Latin it would be inadvisable 
to select the easiest Latin written; on the other hand, the course 
should not be limited to one author or to uninteresting material. 
It is not the writer’s purpose to outline here such a course, but it 
might well include selections from Phaedrus, Vergil, Martial, 
Suetonius, Catullus, Apuleius, Pliny, Sallust, Caesar, Ovid, Plau- 
tus, Terence, and other Latin authors of consequence. In addition, 
complete editions of the writings of such authors should be avail- 
able to the pupils in such a course, and they should be encour- 
aged and urged to read widely in Latin. 

With such a foundation students interested in continuing their 
study and reading of Latin, in school or out, would soon find 
their broad reading a source of pleasure and amusement rather 
than an obstacle of discouragement, as is so often true under 
present so-called “easy” and “interesting’’ but really almost fruit- 
less methods. 














Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


CATULLUS AND ELLEN GLASGOW 


Odi et amo: quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 

The Roman poet who wrote this immortal couplet, paroles 
négligées ou le coeur saisi parle seul dans une espéce de désespoir, 
as Fénelon * puts it, would have found a sympathetic spirit in one 
of the characters whose frustrated hopes Ellen Glasgow portrays 
in her latest novel.* The young Jenny Blair has given her love to 
George Birdsong, the fascinating husband of her close friend. 
While bitterly resenting his recent disregard of her presence, at 
the same moment she longs for his return from an enforced 


absence : 

Suddenly her heart cried out, and she spoke in a whisper, “I want to be 
happy! If I can’t be happy, I’d rather be dead!” Even though she 
despised him, she knew that she couldn’t be happy again so long as he 
was away. “I hate him so much that I cannot bear it if he does not come 
back. It is just like love, only it isn’t love.” Nothing could be more 
amazing than the way love and hate ran into each other and melted and 
blended and felt so exactly alike when they caught fire and flamed up. 

Odi et amo is a further illustration of the justice of Huxley’s 
praise * of the ancient classics for “the grand simplicity of their 
statement of the everlasting problems of human life.” 

HERBERT C. LIPSCOMB 
RANDOLPH-Macon WoMAN’s COLLEGE 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 

1Ocuvres Complétes de Fénelon: Paris, J. Leroux et Jouby, Libraires 
(1850), VI, 633. 

2Cf. The Sheltered Life: Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
(1932), 307. 


8 Cf. Thomas H. Huxley, Science and Education: New York, D. Appleton 
and Co. (1898), 98. 
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POE’S “NICEAN BARKS” AGAIN 

Professor Weston may be right in suggesting that the first 
verse of Poe’s “To Helen” is a reminiscence of his study of 
Catullus’ poems dealing with the journey to Bithynia in the 
retinue of Memmius; cf. CLAsstcAL, JOURNAL XxIx (1933), 
213-15. And yet I rather agree with those scholars (Professor 
Weston is after all one of their number) who feel that the passage 
when left unexplained opens more readily magic casements on 
perilous seas, a point of view to which Clutton-Brock * gives per- 
fect expression in his Essays. After quoting the opening verse 
of the poem the English critic continues: 


Poe is said to have written that in boyhood, when he can have ex- 
perienced little and learned little; but many wise and good men have 
written all their lives without ever achieving anything equal to the first 
two lines. They are like music rising at the wave of a great conductor’s 
wand; you must listen to them; and, though the poem speak of nothing 
in which you are interested, though you do not know what those Nicean 
barks may be, or whether Helen be Helen of Troy or a friend of Poe’s,? 
though at the end of it you cannot answer, nor do you wish to answer, 
any of these questions, that matters nothing. For the poem is not about 
any Helen in particular; it is an expression of the passion for the abso- 
lute which itself arouses that passion by its music; and its beauty is 
like those Nicean barks of yore, and carries us o’er a perfumed sea to 
our own native shore, which we had forgotten in the routine of our 
exile. 

HERBERT C. LipscomsB 


RANDOLPH-MAcON WoMAN’s COLLEGE 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


A PERFUMED SEA 


The discussion in the CLAsstcaL JOURNAL xxIx (1933), 213- 
15, of Poe’s “Nicean barks” presents an interesting “lead,” i.e., 


1Cf. A. Clutton-Brock, Essays on Literature and Life: London, Methuen 
and Co. (1926), 5 f. 

2 Clutton-Brock probably knew of Poe’s letter to Mrs. Whitman as published 
in J. H. Ingram’s Edgar Allan Poe: His Life, Letters, and Opinions: London, 
John Hogg (1880), II, 163, in which he reveals the fact that the Helen of his 
poem is none other than Mrs. Jane Stith Stannard, whom he calls Helen 
Stannard, “the first purely ideal love of my soul.” 
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the possibility of identifying the “perfumed sea.” One is naturally 
reminded of the Spice Islands and of the old missionary hymn 
with its fragrant breezes blowing over Ceylon, but there is a 
wide choice, since there is in general (or is supposed to be) a land 
odor familiar to sailors when near shore. Thus in Miss Wylie’s 
Orphan Angel’ the sailor David, about to make a landing at 
Boston, recognizes the scents of spices, soap, and new-mown hay. 
In the poem, “To Helen,” however, Poe is classically minded — 
decidedly so; and accordingly the Mediterranean Sea must be 
considered, whether or no Poe was thinking of Catullus. 

The voyage of Catullus, like that of Aeneas, was largely a 
coasting trip. In the spring of the year, mainland and islands were 
fragrant with fruit trees in bloom and with other flowers, and 
at times Catullus may have recognized the scent of incense from 
altars on shore. Vergil (Aen. 1, 415-17) speaks of altars to Venus 
on the island of Cyprus, redolent with Sabaean incense, the 
frankincense of the Bible. Spices, incense, saffron, and the like 
were carried to Rome by water, just as centuries later such traffic 
flowed to Venice. Vessels engaged in this traffic may be said to 
have made their own “perfumed sea,” or to have carried it with 
them, as seems to have been true in the case of Cleopatra’s journey 
to Tarsus in her gilded galley with silver oars. One sober his- 
torian speaks of the sweet odors that were wafted ashore as her 
galley moved up the Cydnus River. Poe may have thought of 
“the Nicean barks’ as engaged in carrying spices and perfumes, 
or he may have thought of the wanderer as fastidious enough to 
carry with him a sufficient private stock to sweeten one bark. 

Turning now to a more fanciful side of the question, we may 
ask if there was any conception in antiquity of sweet odors aris- 
ing from the sea itself. It is interesting in this connection to note 
that ambrosia “was sometimes used as an unguent”’ and that a 
secondary meaning of the word was “a perfumed draught or 
salve,” while the word nectar came to acquire “especially the 
notion of fragrance,’”’ and a secondary meaning of the word was 
“a perfumed ointment.” As Venus turns away from her inter- 


1Cf. Elinor Wylie, Orphan Angel: New York, Alfred A. Knopf (1926), 35. 
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view with Aeneas (Aen. 1, 402-04) her ambrosial locks exhale a 
divine odor. May we not assume that the Greeks believed that 
when Aphrodite arose from the foam, there was the same divine 
fragrance? May there not have been a belief, even in the time of 
Catullus, that some of that divine fragrance still lingered in the 
neighborhood of Cythera, which lay in the natural course of 
Catullus? Again, when Neptune raised his placid head above the 
waves of the Mediterranean, were not his locks supposed to exhale 
the same divine odor? 

If it could be proved that Poe had Catullus in mind, the identity 
of ‘‘a perfumed sea’’ would seem to be settled, viz. the Mediter- 
ranean, with the addition of the Hellespont and the Propontis. 
Whether or not he had Catullus in mind, the classical references 
in his lines create a presumption in favor of the same locality, if 
he had in mind any actual and definite locality; and in any case 
the epithet, when applied to the Mediterranean, is appropriate. 

Joun W. BreacH 
AURORA COLLEGE 
Aurora, ILLINOIS 


LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY 


Walter B. Pitkin’s book, Life Begins at Forty,’ contains many 
remarks that remind one forcibly of Cicero’s essay on the same 
subject — the De Senectute. Not that Pitkin imitates Cicero — 
there is no evidence that he ever read the essay that for many a 
year has been a staple in the freshman year of college Latin. The 
resemblances are quite general. The interesting point for us is to 
find that Cicero is so up to date. To select just a few passages for 
comparison : * 

Page 4. The ancient clash of interests is succeeded by a division 
of labor. For youth the tasks of youth; for age the tasks of age. 

15. A rebus gerendis senectus abstrahit. Quibus? An eis quae 
iuventute geruntur et viribus? Nullaene igitur res sunt seniles? 

1 New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (1932). The quota- 


tions are made by permission of the publishers. 
2 The references are to the sections, not the chapters, in Cicero. 
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Page 11. Not once have I sighed for childhood and youth again. 

27. Nec nunc quidem vires desidero adulescentis (cf. 38). 

Page 27. And I believe it will some day be rigorously demon- 
strated that most healthy people who fail to live richly after forty 
have only their own sloth or stupidity to blame. They will have 
crippled themselves before forty by indolence, by shirking, and by 
inane frivolity. The lady who lives the life of a butterfly in her 
twenties must expect to die young as butterflies do. The man who 
emulates the worm must accept the worm’s brief career. 

4. Quibus enim nihil est in ipsis opis ad bene beateque viven- 
dum, eis omnis aetas gravis est. 

29. Etsi ipsa ista defectio virium adulescentiae vitiis efficitur 
saepius quam senectutis; libidinosa enim et intemperans adules- 
centia effetum corpus tradit senectuti. 

65. Ut enim non omne vinum, sic non omnis aetas naturave 
vetustate coacescit. 

Page 46. The third level of energy is that of public speaking 
and acting. To a degree little realized by laymen listeners, this is 
hard work — often much harder than the average form of manual 
labor. One hour of lecturing exhausts many a robust speaker. 

28. Orator metuo ne languescat senectute; est enim munus eius 
non ingeni solum, sed laterum etiam et virium. 

Page 48. And in general, keep in mind that your level of best 
performance after forty will probably be at least one step below 
that on which you succeeded before forty. Normally your energies 
would not slump appreciably until close to fifty. But slump they 
will, and it seems the better part of valor to anticipate the change 
and train yourself for a new and somewhat gentler mode of liv- 
ing. 

27. Quod est, eo decet uti et, quicquid agas, agere pro viribus. 

33. Moderatio modo virium adsit, et tantum quantum potest 
quisque nitatur. 

Page 70. “If life begins at forty, then most of us have only 
fifteen or sixteen years to live.” This was hurled at me by one 
sincere dispenser of gloom. 
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66. Quarta restat causa, quae maxime angere atque sollicitam 
habere nostram aetatem videtur, adpropinquatio mortis. 

Page 72. What are the greatest assets of youth? Fire, energy, 
passion, and intense feeling. Wherever these traits improve the 
quality or the amount of work, youth has the advantage. But 
youth is handicapped in every high endeavor which demands ex- 
perience, seasoned judgment, a wise circle of influential friends, 
caution, and patience. 

19. . . . consilio, ratione, sententia. Quae nisi essent in seni- 
Oe. ... 

20. Temeritas est videlicet florentis aetatis, prudentia senescen- 
tis. 

Page 75. So much for outstanding accomplishments. But how 
about ordinary work? 

13. Nec tamen omnes possunt esse Scipiones aut Maximi... . 
Est etiam quiete et pure atque eleganter actae aetatis placida ac 
lenis senectus. 

24. Age, ut ista divina studia omittamus, possum nominare. .. . 
rusticos. 

Page 93. Now, is it not plain that well-organized living is im- 
possible within the narrowed perspective of any ferocious libido? 
41. Nec enim libidine dominante temperantiae locum esse. 

Page 103. Turning now to conversation. . . . The mastery of 
the art increases with experience and with the organization and 
design into which the mature cast their lives. 

46. ...sermonis delectationem . . . habeoque senectuti magnam 
gratiam, quae mihi sermonis aviditatem auxit. 


Page 103. Mr. Van Anda, now approaching seventy, has for 
many years pursued higher mathematics just for fun. He was the 
only journalist in or around New York City who knew what the 
dispatches about Ejnstein’s relativity and Eddington’s and Jeans’s 
theories of the universe were all about. Now that he has retired, 
he spends some of his leisure exposing the errors of distinguished 
college professors. A few months back he published in the scien- 
tific journals a keen analysis of the unsound calculations under- 
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lying one of the latest hypotheses about whither this old universe 
is drifting. 

49. Mori videbamus in studio dimetiendi paene caeli atque 
terrae C. Gallum. . . . Quam delectabat eum defectiones solis et 
lunae multo ante nobis praedicere! 

Page 119. Elsewhere we learn of Mrs. Janet Little Story, who 
turned out a dozen publications between sixty-four and eighty- 
three, and none earlier. 

50. Quam gaudebat Bello suo Punico Naevius! Quam Trucu- 
lento Plautus, quam Pseudolo! 

Page 133. I begin to suspect that civilizations and cultures for 
the past million years have cracked and crumbled mainly because 
strenuous young men got into the saddle and rode Old Dobbin 
to death. 

20. Quod si legere aut audire voletis externa, maximas res 
publicas ab adulescentibus labefactatas, a senibus sustentatas et 
restitutas reperietis. 

B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ON BANDING ANIMALS 


During the last few years scientists and other nature lovers 
have been banding birds, tagging deer, and marking fish in order 
to gather data about their lives and habits. By these means much 
is being learned about the migration of birds and the distances 
which beasts and fish travel. 

The idea of using some method of identification in this way 
is not entirely new. In view of the modern interest in such opera- 
tions* it seems worth while to collect ancient passages about 
similar things, irrespective of their credibility. 

After stating that deer are admittedly long lived, Pliny the 
Elder (Naturalis Historia vi, 119) adds that golden collars 
(torques aurei) which Alexander the Great had put on some 
deer were found covered by their flesh a hundred years later. 


1Cf., e.g., E. W. Nelson, “Bird Banding, the Telltale of Migratory Flight,” 
National Geographic Magazine im (1928), 91-131. 
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Solinus (xrx, 18) makes the purpose of Alexander a more scien- 
tific one. He says that in order to ascertain the longevity of deer 
Alexander put some collars on a large number of them. He in- 
forms us that when the animals were captured a hundred years 
later they showed no sign of old age. 

Modern lovers of birds sometimes band them so that they may 
be able to recognize their old feathered friends. In somewhat 
similar fashion the soldiers of Marius put rings on the necks of 
two vultures. 

The affair of the vultures, however, which Alexander of Myndus re- 
lates, is certainly wonderful. Two vultures were always seen hovering 
about the armies of Marius before their victories and accompanied them 
on their journeys, being recognized by bronze rings on their necks; for 
the soldiers had caught them, put these rings on, and let them go again; 
and after this, on recognizing the birds, the soldiers greeted them and 
they were glad to see them when they set out upon a march, feeling sure 
in such cases that they would be successful.? 

At the present time fish are both marked and tagged as a means 
of identification. Even marking has an ancient counterpart. 
Plutarch * relates that when fishermen caught a dolphin they did 
it no harm and that they let it go after sewing a large bulrush 
upon its head; but that if they caught a dolphin the second time, 
they punished it with stripes. They were able to recognize it as a 
former offender by the telltale pricks of the needle. 

EUGENE S. McCartNEy 
UNIvERsItTY OF MICHIGAN 


2 Plutarch, Marius xvu (Perrin’s translation in The Loeb Classical Library). 
3 Moralia, 977 F-978 A. 
































Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
the JourNAL at Columbia, Missouri. Such works will always be listed in the 
department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in- 
chief reserves the right of appointing reviewers. ] 


A. PETRIE, An Introduction to Greek History, Antiquities, and 
Iiterature: New York, Oxford University Press (1932). Pp. 
159. $0.95. 

This book is a companion volume to the same author’s Jntro- 
duction to Roman History, etc. Its aim is, according to the author, 
“to provide in a compact form, yet not so condensed as to be de- 
void of all educative value, information which the student is fre- 
quently obliged to seek in a number of separate, and bulkier, 
volumes.”’ 

The contents of this little book are as follows: Greek History 
(7-78) ; Athenian Constitution (79-84) ; Athenian Judicial Pro- 
cedure (85-88); Athenian Finance (88-90); Greek Warfare: 
Land (91-94), Sea (94-96); Greek Calendar (97-98); Greek 
Money (98-99) ; Greek Private Life (100-117) ; Greek Religion 
(118-128) ; Religious Festivals (128-132); Dramatic Festivals 
(132-139) ; Greek Literature (under various headings) (140- 
159) ; Bibliography (unnumbered page). 

In so good and useful a book as this the reviewer criticizes with 
considerable reluctance even a few minor points. Mr. Petrie, 
however, does not make it clear whether he assumes one or two 
Boards of Ten subsequent to the Thirty (p. 56) though he seems 
to incline to the theory of one Board, contrary to the express testi- 
mony of Aristotle, Constitution of Athens xxxviii. It is incor- 
rect to put down 2501 as the maximum size of an Athenian pub- 
lic court (p. 86); at least one case is known where the entire 
body of the jury (6000) sat in the court of the thesmothetae (cf. 
Andocides 1, 17). The assertion that no evidence was admitted at 
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the trial which had not been put in at the preliminary hearing 
tends to perpetuate an old error found in many handbooks (p. 
87). Surprise evidence could be and was introduced at the trial 
proper, as is demonstrated by Isocrates xvi, 52-54. (Cf. Bonner 
and Smith, The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aris- 
totle: Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1930), pp. 283- 
287). The elegiac couplet is described as consisting of the “epic 
hexameter line, followed by a pentameter”’ (p. 143). Certainly a 
student will have less trouble with his scansion if he is taught to 
regard the second line as a pseudo-hexameter line with the third 
foot and the sixth foot incomplete. The effort to achieve brevity 
sometimes mars the author’s style, as in the following (p. 19): 
“The Gerusia, or Council, consisted of twenty-eight members, 
elected from the noblest families, and requiring to be over sixty 
years of age.” 

The one really disappointing feature of the book is the bibliog- 
raphy. For example, only five books are listed on Greek litera- 
ture, and one of these is Gilbert Murray’s prehistoric novel, bet- 
ter known as The Rise of the Greek Epic! This is a clear case of 
throwing overboard valuable cargo in order to save the bilge 
water. 

Misprints are few. The plates are excellent. An index, alas, is 
lacking. 

Taken as a whole, this book will prove useful to all who are 
interested in Greek antiquity. 

ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Ruys CarPENTER, The Humanistic Value of Archaeology (Mar- 
tin Classical Lectures, Vol. IV) : Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1933). Pp. 134. $1.50. 

This thoughtful course of lectures delivered at Oberlin College 
presents in an interesting and forceful way the contribution that 
archaeological science can make and is making to our better 
understanding of the humanities. The work of the scientific 
archaeologist of today is doing much, by shedding new light 
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upon the history, literature, and life of ancient Greece and sup- 
plementing our written records with new and unsuspected de- 
tails, to promote a fuller appreciation of the Hellas of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. Professor Carpenter would not have 
Greek the handmaid of archaeology so much as archaeology the 
handmaid of Greek; and he deplores “the present-day attempt 
to rescue archaeology at the expense of humanism” as “the 
greatest evil which can befall it; for it is only as archaeology il- 
luminates the traditional classical humanism with a new radiance 
that it deserves to shed its beam at all” (131 f.). 

The lectures are given under four headings: 

1. “The Archaeological Approach” —a sketch of the historical 
development of the science (or pseudo-science, as it is sometimes 
called) of archaeology from Winckelmann and Schliemann to the 
archaeology of today with its really scientific spirit of art criti- 
cism, its modern methods of excavation, and its careful evaluation 
of the new discoveries being made in many parts of the Greek 
and Roman world. 

Chapter 1 is entitled “Archaeology and Homer.” In reality it 
is the author’s endeavor to dispel “the Phoenician mirage.’ He 
leaves no Phoenician commerce and no Phoenician colonies plant- 
ed beyond the Asiatic coasts earlier than the eighth century. Much 
of the chapter is devoted to the support of his contention pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Archaeology (xxxvu [1933], 
8 ff.) that the alphabet did not come to Greece much before 700 
B.c. “Until long after the year 800 B.c. Greece was barbarous 
and illiterate, without letters and without art” (p. 53). The 
“Peisistratid recension” of the Homeric poems “may perfectly 
well be literally exact” (p. 60). “The archaeologist... can say with 
the conviction of authority that the Homeric poems were not re- 
duced to writing before the seventh century” (p. 66) and affirm 
“complete illiteracy for every Greek rhapsode or bard who flour- 
ished before the year 700 B.c.” (p. 65). Space forbids the re- 
viewer’s entering the controversy that this position is sure to call 
forth; but as Pyrrhus once remarked, “What a battle ground we 
are leaving for the Romans and Carthaginians!” 
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Chapter m1, “Archaeology and Art,” presents in brief and 
cogent form the latest advancements in scientific criticism of style 
in the various fields of classical art, especially in sculpture, in 
which our author is a recognized master. 

Chapter 1v, “The Humanistic Value of Archaeology,” is an 
eloquent plea for “the archaeologist who is able to philosophize 
and not afraid to speculate.” Dr. Carpenter does both and does 
them admirably. 

The architecture of the book is in keeping with the high repu- 
tation of the Harvard Press. It is unfortunate that this volume 
should be marred by many misprints: for example, “traces of 
having born columns” (p. 16), “germain” (p. 28), “devined” 
(p. 36), “ho wever” (p. 86), “can possible decide” (p. 104), 
“torsoes’” (p. 107), “Literae’”’ (pp. 130, 131). 

WALTER MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Maurice W. Avery, Latin Prose Literature, Cato to Suetonius: 
Boston, Little, Brown and Co. (1931). Pp. xii + 400. $2.40. 

In compiling a volume of Latin prose writings for rapid read- 
ing in elementary college courses, Mr. Avery has succeeded ad- 
mirably in his intention to make his selections “as interesting as 
possible to the average undergraduate” and at the same time 
“worthily representative of their author.’”’ For example, the process 
of elimination for so copious an author as Cicero must have 
been difficult. Yet within thirty-two pages are included excerpts 
from Pro Cluentio, Pro Sestio, Pro Marcello, Oratio Philippica 
ti, De Oratore, Bruius, Tusculanae Disputationes, De Senectute, 
De Amicitia, De Officitis, De Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, and 
eight letters. 

The book really consists of 250 pages of text and 150 pages of 
notes. Introducing each author is a page or two of biographical 
material containing for additional study references to Duff’s and 
Mackail’s well-known histories of Latin literature. Necessarily, it 
was impossible to represent all the authors between Cato and 
Suetonius. But by making short selections (the longest is eight 
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pages) the editor has been able to present to the student a great 
variety of source material, showing how our information concern- 
ing the Romans is acquired upon such varied topics as political 
history, etymology, philosophy, rhetoric, architecture, economics, 
geography, superstitions, manners, and letters. Thus the book 
performs a twofold purpose: For the student who will continue 
his classical studies but who needs a preliminary survey of the 
prose field it provides a delicious appetizer, while the student who 
will not continue his classical studies is given the opportunity to 
sample the very best that Latin prose offers. 

The notes have been kept to a minimum: necessary identifica- 
tions of persons, a few grammar references, and words not found 
in school dictionaries or variations from those meanings that 
appear. Not a small item is the printing and binding of the book. 
The publishers are to be congratulated for its friendly appearance, 
its lack of the traditional textbook austerity. 

The need for a survey of Latin prose has been attested by the 
number of schools that have already adopted this book. Its usable- 
ness will be determined by their retention of it. 

HELEN REEs CLIFFORD 
NEwcomB COLLEGE 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Horst RvueEpIcER, Sappho, thr Ruf und Ruhm bei der Nachwelt 
(Das Erbe der Alten, N.F. XXI.): Leipzig, Dieterichsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung (1933). Pp. 203. M. 6.60. 

Since my little book on Sappho and Her Influence* and the 
larger edition de luxe, including the Greek text, of The Songs 
of Sappho? were published, some twenty-five volumes have ap- 
peared on Sappho. One of the latest is Arthur Weigall’s Sappho 
of Lesbos,’ a hurriedly written book which makes no new con- 
tribution. Quite different is Riidiger’s detailed scholarly book, 
which quotes sources and gives full credit to all scholars from 

1 New York, Longmans, Green and Co. (1924). 


2With M. M. Miller: Lexington, Kentucky, Maxwelton Co. (1925). 
8 New York, F. A. Stokes Co. (1932). 
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whom material is taken. Ridiger’s book shows the new mod- 
ern nationalistic tendency. A complete picture of Sappho, how- 
ever, cannot be obtained from Philander von der Linde, Opitz, 
Anna Lwise Karshin (the new German Sappho), Wilhelm 
Heinse, Herder, von Kleist, Grillparzer, or even Welcker, Nietz- 
sche, Burckhardt, Kekulé, Bachofen, Rilke, or Wilamowitz. But 
it is important to have such an industrious book as Ridiger’s, 
which studies the various conceptions of Sappho in different 
periods of German literature from mediaeval to modern times. 
Let us hope that some Frenchman will give us a similar detailed 
book on Sappho in France. Riidiger discusses the Sapphic legends 
of the Phaon story and of the Leucadian Leap in Athens and 
Rome and Byzantium. He then passes on to the mediaeval 
scholars and the Italian Renaissance (when such errors were 
committed as an engraving which makes Sappho a Latin poetess). 
He then discusses German Humanism and the spread of the 
legends in Germany. The centuries from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth are treated exhaustively ; and the book closes with a Ger- 
man translation of Ovid’s fifteenth epistle of Sappho to Phaon and 
of the first two odes of Sappho. There are an excellent bibliogra- 
phy, good notes, and an index. 

Even though it is apparent that Sappho had a deep meaning 
for only a few Germans and that, while she was always known, 
at least as a personality, her words had little vital influence, no 
one interested in what the Italians call the “fortuna” of Sappho 
can afford to neglect Riidiger’s collection of material and his 
philosophical interpretations. His interesting book is most appre- 
ciative of Sappho as a poetess, a human being, a woman, and 
severely criticizes Wilamowitz when he says: 

Der Antrieb ist letzten Endes nicht der Mensch Sappho oder seine 
Geschichte oder seine Beziehungen zu seiner Umgebung, sondern ein 
abstrakter, unlebendiger, ungeschichtlicher Sachkomplex. Sappho ist 


weniger wichtig geworden als die Sapphofrage. Sie is nicht das Ziel der 
Untersuchung, sondern ihr Miitel. 


Davin M. Rosinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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Epcar H. Sturtevant in Collaboration with FRANK E. Brown, 
FREDERICK W. SCHAEFFER, and JoHN P. SHOWERMAN, T. 
Macci Plauti Pseudolus, With an Introduction and Notes: 
New Haven, Yale University Press (1932). Pp. 122. $1.40. 

This edition is similar to the same editor’s Mostellaria,* whose 
merits the present reviewer praised in the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL 
xxI (1926), 633 f. “Pages 9-33 of the introduction are reprinted 
from that edition, and the paragraphs on Meter and Prosody have 
been changed chiefly by the substitution of examples from the 
Pseudolus.” ? The account of Roman Comedy is said to have been 
“largely rewritten,’ though “rearranged” would more correctly 
characterize some of the changes. However, I miss the last para- 
graph on page 33 of the Mostellaria edition; and the next para- 
graph has been cut from twelve lines to three, though it needed 
only to be rephrased and not to be clipped. The two paragraphs 
concerning Plautus have merely been shifted to the section en- 
titled “Roman Comedy.”’ Of course, the five paragraphs dealing 
with the Pseudolus are new. 

This edition grew out of a graduate course in which the three 
younger collaborators were students under the direction of the 
fourth. After they had written a draft, he whipped their con- 
tribution into shape to be an acceptable textbook. 

Since the volume is intended for freshmen and as an introduc- 
tion to ancient comedy, a readable text has been constructed 
where the MSS do not provide one, and all the customary dag- 
gers, asterisks, and square brackets have been omitted. Words 
not contained in Lewis’ Elementary Latin Dictionary are defined 
in the notes, whereas in the edition of the Mostellaria they were 
printed on a separate sheet to be inserted at the back of the book. 

In my opinion any one of these three editions constitutes, ac- 
cording to the teacher’s individual taste in plays, the most satis- 
factory means of beginning the study of Roman comedy with 

1 New Haven, Yale University Press (1925). Both books were preceded by 
Sturtevant’s similar edition of the Andria: New York, American Book Co. 


(1914). 
2Cf. page 5. The figures, however, should read 9-31. 
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young students. While only grammatical notes are presented with 
any fullness, comments in other fields, if I am not mistaken, are 
not so relentlessly excluded as in the Mostellaria. Since Greek 
comedy is usually divided into three periods, however, I think 
that Middle Comedy should at least have been mentioned in the 
Introduction. Despite my protest eight years ago, 391 is still 
given as the date for Aristophanes’ death. What would Professor 
Sturtevant do, then, with the Plutus, which is reported to have 
been performed in 388? Also, the latest writer * on Aristophanes 
pronounces an earlier date for his birth “more probable” than 
444. In neither case do the editors indicate by a question mark, 
ca., or otherwise that there is an uncertainty in the dates. In the 
notes I find several small points which could, in my opinion, be 
more accurately or happily expressed. But it would be picayunish 
to go into them here. 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 

UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


8 Cf. Gilbert Murray, Aristophanes, A Study: New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (1933), 14. 


























Bints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell of Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this department 
are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experi- 
enced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest in the professional world, 
and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing 
with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. 
Anything intended for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Vocabulary Building 

One of the most pertinent problems confronting the young 
Latin teacher is that of successfully motivating the building up 
of Latin vocabulary. From Lina M. Shippey of the Liberty Me- 
morial High School, Lawrence, Kansas, comes a wealth of timely 
suggestions as to how to enliven the learning and reviewing of 
words. 

Real benefit and constant help are furnished by related English 
words. Derivative scrapbooks, stories of word origins and word 
histories, charts showing the use of prefixes and suffixes, displays 
on the bulletin board are all useful devices. Miss Shippey finds 
Our English-Latin Debt, published by The Syntactical Book 
Company, 2088 Lut Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, a valuable aid in 
this work. 

Almost every teacher employs the perception method in one 
form or another. The blackboard and cards on each of which a 
Latin word is printed or heavily marked in crayon are perhaps 
the commonest media used. All sorts of games may be built about 
them. Miss Shippey describes one such game played with the 
cards. It is called “Latin Baseball” and is played much like real 
baseball. “The players are divided into two teams. Each team has 
a captain who is the manager of his team; a pitcher, who holds 
up the perception cards as he pronounces the words; a catcher, 
who tries to give the correct meaning before the batter on the 
opposite team can give it; a first baseman, who stands ready to 
give the meaning if the catcher fumbles or to beat an opponent 
who may be on his base; a second and a third baseman, who 
have duties similar to those of the first baseman; and any number 
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of field men. The game is played in innings. Three outs put the 
other team in. An out is made whenever a batter or a player who 
has taken a base fails on a word which is pronounced to him. 
If a batter succeeds in giving the correct meaning for a word 
before it is caught by an opponent, he passes to first base and 
then, whenever he gives a correct meaning before it is given by 
any opponent, he goes to second base. In a similar manner he 
passes to third base. After he has passed third base he is said 
to have made a score for his team. The team having the highest 
score at the end of the game is victorious. The game may be 
played in three, five, or nine innings according to the amount of 
time allotted to that purpose.” 

Other helpful devices are cross-word puzzles, scrambled words, 
puns, conundrums, mottoes, relay races, roll calls in which the 
pupils answer with single Latin words or by illustrating their 
own names as: 


Puer Hic Jura 

Amo Esse Annus 

Unda Luna Nox 

Littera Est Etiam 
Non 


Other vocabulary building devices, some of which are original 
with Miss Shippey, are described by her as follows: 

“The first of these is an adaptation of the old-fashioned fruit- 
basket game. Each pupil is handed a slip of paper bearing an Eng- 
lish or Latin word from the lesson or preceding lessons. As the 
English of a word is called the one bearing that name must give 
the Latin or vice versa. In the same manner the old-fashioned 
stagecoach game and ‘How do you like your neighbor?’ may 
be adapted. 

“The next game I call ‘Ad oppidum.’ A pupil begins by saying: 
‘Ego ad oppidum eo.’ Another says, ‘Quid habes?’ The third 
makes up from the vocabulary a sentence in reply as ‘Ego tubam 
habeo.’ The fourth says, ‘Ego ad oppidum eo et tubam et togam 
habeo.’ This continues around the class until pupils find the list 
too long. Then a new pupil goes to town. 

“Another game used successfully with second-year Latin pupils 
I choose to call ‘Engine.’ As the pupils pass into the room, each 
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is handed a slip of paper bearing a Latin word. Upon each desk 
is a blank sheet of paper. The pupils are told that the class is a 
train and that each pupil is a car and has a name. Since they are 
all cars it is necessary to remodel one into an engine and another 
into a caboose. The pupils are mechanics and each will help with 
the remodeling. This is done by each pupil pronouncing and spell- 
ing his word. During this process each pupil writes each word 
with its English meaning. The papers are handed to the teacher 
to be graded. On the next day the owner of the best paper is the 
engine; the second best, the first car; and so on to the poorest 
or the caboose. The train is then ready to travel. The teacher 
hands a list of words to the engine. It is his duty to pronounce 
these to the cars. If the engine allows an incorrect answer, the 
one correcting the answer becomes the engine, and the engine is 
taken to the roundhouse for repair. If a car misses a word, he 
also is taken to the roundhouse for repair. The roundhouse is the 
blackboard. Students at the blackboard must spend the time writ- 
ing the words missed. 

““*Arrow’ is the name of another vocabulary game. Each pupil 
is given a paper arrow on which is printed a word — Latin or 
English. The teacher begins the game. She shoots an arrow onto 
the desk of one of the pupils; as she does so she says: 

I shot an arrow into the air; 
It fell upon your desk there; 
On it was written a Latin word. 
What is it? Have you heard? 
The pupil immediately replies: 
. . is the English of that word. 
Here’s another that you should have heard. 

As he says the last line he shoots his arrow so that it will fall 
upon the desk of another pupil. No pupil may shoot an arrow 
until he answers correctly. Each pupil has but one arrow. Those 
who cannot shoot their arrows hand them to the teacher, who 
shoots them. 

“*Mating’ is a game in which one-half of the class represents 
Latin words, the other half, English words. The first Latin word 
stands, spells his Latin name, pronounces it, and says: 
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I’m a poor man you see, 
I’ve lost my mate. 
Where? Where is she? 


The English word rises and answers: 
. is my only name. 
Such a mate I’m glad to claim. 

“ ‘Borrowed’ is more fun than ‘Mating’ if it is rightly handled. 
For this game print English words in large letters on cardboard. 
Assign words for previous study. To begin the exercise, the first 
pupil displays his word and says: ‘I brought back what I bor- 
rowed.’ The class asks what it is. The speaker then gives an Eng- 
lish derivative for the word and uses its Latin root word in a 
sentence. Some one asks: ‘How did you get it?’ The pupil then 
gives the life history of the word. 

“Another derivative game we call ‘From Latin.’ Each pupil is 
given an English word from the vocabulary. The first pupil rises 
and says: ‘Here I come.’ Some one asks: ‘Where are you from?’ 
The first pupil answers: ‘From Latin.’ Another pupil says: ‘Tell 
us about yourself.’ The first pupil then gives derivatives and life 
history. As soon as any pupil thinks of the Latin word, he raises 
his hand, and if he gives the word correctly, he has the next turn. 

“The last game that I am going to suggest is ‘Pugna.’ This is 
a battle between Latin and English. The members of the class are 
divided equally. A general is chosen from each group. A card is 
flashed displaying a sentence that contains a word from the vo- 
cabulary exercise being studied. The word is underlined. The 
general who first translates the sentence correctly makes the first 
attack. He then hands each of his soldiers a word and commands 
an advance. When they have marched upon the enemy, they take 
turns asking the meanings of the words they have. Any enemy 
missing a word is taken prisoner. If a member of the attacking 
force makes a mistake, he dies (takes his seat). When the list of 
words has been done once, the general must take his army back 
to camp and await a storm by his opponents. 

“T do not wish to give a false impression about frequency in 
the use of games in vocabulary teaching. We must remember that 
all play and no work will kill interest as surely as all work unre- 
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lieved by play. However, I do believe that upon rare occasions 
Latin games are profitable as well as pleasurable. If games help 
in getting mastery, let’s have games sometimes.” 


Our Latin Museum + 

The old argument that Latin is not interesting is indeed a 
fallacy. The fact that Latin requires concentration and continued 
application is an argument for and not against it. As for interest 
— that is one of the simplest things to achieve. 

Last year our Latin classes decided to start a Latin museum. 
Our first move was toward the proper atmosphere. So about the 
room, above the blackboard, four of our students who were in- 
terested in art very cleverly designed a plan of printing in Roman 
letters three verses from the sixth book of the Aeneid: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 

hae tibi erunt artes; pacique imponere morem, 

parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos. 
The letters, about seven by four and a half inches, were first 
printed, cut out and traced on the wall, and then painted black. 
The effect is striking. We took down all the pictures except two 
—a large one of Cicero denouncing Catiline and another, in 
color, of an attack on a Roman wall, which the students decided 
to keep, probably because it was in color. I bought a United States 
carbon reproduction in soft colors of Guido Reni’s Aurora. This 
picture fitted the space above the printing and lent an added touch 
of color. Then we arranged the seats in circular form about the 
desk, and the room was ready for more detailed work. 

From the Caproni Cast Company we bought a relief of the 
Nine Muses and a reproduction of a Pompeian vase. From the 
same firm we acquired casts of Cicero and Vergil, nine-inch size, 
for which the boys made us brackets which, painted black and 
nailed to the wall, gave the effect of niches and thus made the 
busts much more effective. An eighteen-inch bust of Caesar, 
bronze finished, was donated by the Caesar class. The Vergil and 
Cicero classes bought a helmet, which has caused as much interest 
as anything in the room. One girl, whose father is a doctor in the 


1For another “Classical Museum” see Crassica, JourNAL xxvimt (1932- 
33), pp. 484 ff. 
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Veterans’ Hospital, brought us a gaily colored Roman trireme, 
which was made for us by the patients in the hospital. I sent to 
Naples for miniature bronze reproductions of a sacrificial urn 
and a candelabrum, both of which we have used a great deal. 
The boys have put oil and wicks in the lamp, and it is much more 
realistic when lighted. Before our club meetings the consul usual- 
ly burns incense in the urn. 

We have had many interesting contributions made by the stu- 
dents themselves: a catapult, fasces, a standard with silver eagle, 
a wax tablet, and all sorts of posters with Latin mottoes, etc. 
From an Italian tourist company in New York we have received 
several pretty posters. We keep changing these every week or so. 
Dolls have been dressed; togas and stolas have been made. The 
bulletin board we try to keep interesting and varied. 

A recent addition to our Museum is a map of the stars. One 
girl is making silhouettes of javelin throwers for our windows, 
for which we are planning also tile-colored draperies. 

Our most valued contribution was a month’s loan from the 
Metropolitan Museum of several pieces from the famous Cypriote 
collection and a group of surgical instruments, together with sev- 
eral beautiful bronze heads. 

The students had the idea that in our Latin atmosphere they 
should have Roman names; therefore, every student has a name 
of some famous Roman god or goddess or one of the Muses or a 
mythological character. They have given me the name of Minerva 
and insist upon being addressed by their Roman names. 

On the door of our room are the letters S. P. QO. R., the name 
of our Latin Club, which has taken charge of so much of the 
work that there is little interruption of class work and yet a great 
deal of satisfaction and pleasure for the students and for me. It 
is my desire that, when they shall have left school, even if they 
never study any more Latin, they may keep with them in addi- 
tion to a knowledge of the literature some memory of pleasant 


associations with people and things Roman. 
HELEN M. NUGENT 


NortHuport Hicu ScHoo. 
NortTHport, Lonc IsLAnD 


























Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Eugene Tavenner, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
— Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
— and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 

ate. 


Horace Bimillennium 


In Latin Notes for December, 1933, Président W. L. Carr announced 
for the American Classical League the appointment of Roy C. Flickinger 
of the University of Iowa as general chairman for the Bimillennium 
Horatianum, which is to be celebrated in 1935. This celebration was first 
proposed in an editorial in the CLasstcaL JouRNAL xxvi (1931), 339 f., 
and has already been endorsed by the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South at the Bloomington meeting in 1931, by the American 
Philological Association at the Richmond meeting in 1931, by the na- 
tional convention of Eta Sigma Phi, etc. 

Professor Flickinger is already engaged in appointing chairmen of 
subcommittees, a few of whom are herewith announced. It is hoped that 
celebrations of varying degrees of formality may be held in every Amer- 
ican school and college where Latin or Greek is taught. Rollin H. Tanner 
of New York University, as chairman of the Committee on Lectures, will 
make it possible for any school or club to have an outside lecturer. Lil- 
lian Lawler of Hunter College will provide suitable plays and pageants. 
One of the most interesting features of the bimillennial celebration will 
be the Horatian Pilgrimage to Italy and Greece and the Horatian Cruise 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. These will be conducted by a committee, 
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of which Louis E. Lord of Oberlin College will be chairman, in codper- 
ation with the Bureau of University Travel. Other chairmen of com- 
mittees will be: Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University on 
Coéperation with the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; Charles 
Thwing of Western Reserve University on Codperation with Phi Beta 
Kappa; Roland G. Kent of the University of Pennsylvania on Like Cele- 
brations in Other Countries; B. L. Ullman of the University of Chicago 
on Horace Selections for Use in High Schools; Horace Wright of 
Lehigh University on Celebrations in Schools and Suggested Programs; 
Lillian Gay Berry of Indiana University on Publicity in Schools and 
Colleges; Edna White of the Dickinson High School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, on Celebrations in Clubs; Victor D. Hill of Ohio University on 
Illustrative Materials; Mildred Dean of the Central High School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Horatian Reading Courses; R. M. Gummere of the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, on Horace Courses in 
Schools; Edward A. Henry of the University of Cincinnati on Exhi- 
bitions and Activities in Libraries; Charles Knapp of Barnard College 
on Horatian Bibliography ; and C. K. Chase of Hamilton College on Cele- 
brations in Colleges. Other chairmen will be announced in the near future. 

It is planned to hold a subscription luncheon for the friends of the 
Horace celebration on Saturday of the Memphis meeting similar to the 
enthusiastic one held at Washington in connection with the Christmas 
meetings. 


University of Michigan 

Albert Robinson Crittenden, member of the classical faculty of the 
University of Michigan since 1908, died suddenly December 17, 1933. 
For some time he had not been well but continued his teaching until 
December 14. Peritonitis was the immediate cause of his death. The 
University of Michigan, and especially his colleagues, will miss his faith- 
ful and efficient labor, his pupils a teacher who was at once an inspira- 
tion and a friend. 

Professor Crittenden was born at Pontiac, Michigan, in 1867. He pre- 
pared for the university in the Ann Arbor High School but taught for 
two years before entering college. He received the A.B. degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1894 and the Ph.D. in 1910. After taking his 
first degree, he was principal of the Ypsilanti High School for three years 
and held a similar position in Moline, Illinois, for two years. He then 
studied at the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. There, in 
1900, he married Lisla Van Valkenburg, a fellow student in the School. 
After teaching for five years in Olivet College, he returned to the 
University of Michigan for further graduate work and upon its com- 
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pletion received a permanent appointment on the classical staff. In 1924 
he was promoted to a full professorship. 

Dr. Crittenden was a teacher of unusual ability — thorough, accurate, 
and inspiring. He spared neither time nor strength in giving his pupils 
the best training possible. In many cases he became as well their guide 
and life-long friend. 

He held membership in the different classical associations and at times 
contributed to their journals, more particularly in the educational field. In 
1928 he published a book, Readings in Roman Law, the embodiment of 
his experience in teaching pre-law students the elements of Roman law 
in the original Latin. He was a member of the Congregational Church 
and active in its management. He is survived by his widow, two sons, 
and a daughter. The eldest son, Charles, is a member of the faculty of 
the University of North Carolina. 


Eta Sigma Phi 
The tenth annual convention of Eta Sigma Phi will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, on Friday and Saturday, April 27-28, 1934. 
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